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Fast Freight on the Overland 


By S. GriswoLtp Morey 
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Sliding on she comes, the long fast freight, 
Roaring down, 
Pouring down from Reno. 
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Sliding on she comes, the long fast freight, 
Rumbling down, 
Grumbling down from Reno, 
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EVENTY cars are thundering down, 
Bowling over the track, 
What are they carrying to the town? 
What do the coast folks lack? 


HUNDRED miles of straight down grade, 
From Summit down to Sac. 
The biggest engine ever made 
Shivers to hold her back. 
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Automobiles, tables, glues, 
Crockery and stoves; 

Canned corn, bridges, reapers, shoes, 
Sweet potatoes, cloves. 


The rails begin to hum and sing, 
The fish-plates start to creak. 
The ballast shakes, the wires r:ng, 

The tie-bolts draw and squeak. 
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Antique bedsteads, rustless spoons, 
Overcoats and books, 

Pianos, bath tubs, toy balloons, 
Perfume and pruning hooks. 


A twelve-wheel Mallet, cab in front, 
Leads off the heavy line. 

The rattling reefers groan and grunt 
As they crowd on behind. 


Sliding on she comes, the long fast freight, 
Swooping down, 
W hooping down from Reno. 


Sliding on she comes, the long fast freight, 
Grinding down, 
Winding down from Reno. 





.-.. do they come from, the motley string, 
Yellow and red and gray? 

From East and South and North they spring 
Out of the U.S. A. 


There’s Southern, Grand Trunk, C. and A. 
Rock Island, D. and R. G., 

C. M. and St. P., Santa Fe, 
I. C. and N. Y.C. 


There’s Pennsylvania, West Shore, 
Nickel Plate, M. K. T.. 

C. B. and Q., Erie, Big Four, 
But mostly P. F. E. 


OW she’s rounding Alta curve 
(Worst curve on the road.) 
Watch the old mill rock and swerve, 
Bucking with the load. 


See the water spraying out 
Over the red-hot tire. 

A hundred miles to skid and scoot 
Sprinkles the ties with fire! 


There she goes! The bobbed caboose 
Wobbles out of sight. 

Braky waves, one hand jerked loose, 
The other clinging tight! 


Sliding on she goes, the long fast freight! 
Rumbling down from Reno, 

Grumbling down from Reno, 

Tumbling down from Reno, 

For she’s half an hour late! 
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ONFRONTING 
( the United States of 

America upon the 
meeting of the next Congress 
is a problem, approaching in 
importance that of the Re- 
construction Period of the 
Civil War. Inasmuch as it 


will take two generations for the Indian - 


to be ready for the full responsibilities 
of American life, let us analyze the 
problem as three-fold, and consider the 
Indians in three groups. 

Take the first or upper group. I call 
these my intellectuals. They have already 
assimilated with the white race. They 
will constitute very good group leaders. 
Their interests must be unselfish, kind 
and helpful. Their leisure hours will be 
spent in assisting those of the second 
group whose members need vocational 
guidance and training. These adapt 
themselves well to agriculture, and are 
making rapid progress but must be pro- 
vided with ground and tools and an 
equal chance to make good. This group 
also believes in automobiles and _air- 
planes. They herald the coming of these 
modern machines. The excitement of the 
chase; the pursuit of the wild creatures 
of the forests, and the activities con- 
nected with the swiftly moving currents 
of the streams and rivers, which in the 
past so adequately have furnished excite- 
ment and adventure for the inner crav- 
ings of the Indian race, are no more. In 
place of hunting and canoeing came the 
automobile and the airplane as adequate 
substitutes, You can always tell the In- 
dian camp or dwelling place by the num- 
ber of tumbled down automobiles that 
adorn the front yard on the highway, 
whether it be in the reservation in Ore- 
gon, Arizona or Oklahoma. The Indian 
just hasn’t learned yet from the white 
man that he cannot mix gasoline and gin 
or whiskey and not get lockjaw. Some- 
body has to tell him that, then ride with 
him to prove it. The Indian wishes 
proof for everything; must be shown. 

Let us turn now to the third group 
that will require help along the way. 
This group will need the old fashioned 
social hall, free from liquor. Install in it 


Indian Perspective 


By Marcaret E. Watts 


We have been too busy Americanizing other nation- 
alities to give attention to the first Americans, states 
this writer who for many years has studied at first 
hand the Indians of California. Full property 
rights for the Indian and recognition of 
his changed status are urged. 





a radio to furnish enlightenment and in- 
terest. Give the men their lounging par- 
lors where they shall dress up before 
entering, thus creating some respect at 
least for themselves and others about 


them. Give them the things 
that white men desire devoid 
of vice and evils. Enumerate 
the number of things that 
could be put there. Treat 
them as human beings and 
walk with them not against 
them. The Indian holds in 
his hand the American dollar upon 
which is this inscription, “In God we 
trust.” He believes in this motto. He 
believes in the Federal Government. 

The Modocs and Klamath Indians 
seem to be outstanding at this time. In 
an interesting survey with which I have 
been closely associated for eleven years, 
and having taught among the Modocs 
and being vitally interested in the accu- 
mulation of facts from the Klamaths as 
well, I have reached the following con- 
clusion: First, the group of older 
women ranging in age from the eighties 
down to the fifties desire instruction 
and advice as to how to invest their 
capital wisely in order to receive a fair 
rate of interest, that they may protect 
and educate their children in a manner 
becoming respectable and _ responsible 
citizens. 

The second group ranging from 50 to 
36 years of age want cultural lectures 
such as given by radio announcers. Daily 
dozens seem popular, They are inter- 
ested in the works of Shelley, Shake- 
speare and Byron. They are interested 
in health suggestions as to the treatment 
of catarrh, care of the eyes, teeth, nose, 
throat and hair. They express a desire 
for interesting speakers on modern psy- 
chology. They are interested in good 
magazines and plain talk. They are tired 
of being exploited and of having pointed 
at them the finger of scorn. Indians are 
human, they are sensitive. 

The third group consists of the “‘flap- 
pers.” But don’t worry about the flapper 
Indian maiden. She is very much alive, 
having watched her white sisters pro- 
gress. She likes diamonds, wind-blown 
haircuts, fingernail polish, kidney-shaped 
chesterfields and plenty of silk lingerie. 
She is already Americanized. She enjoys 
imitating her white sisters. On the whole 
she is very approachable and quite co- 
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quettish. She is an all-around good sport 
and a good mixer. She drives her own 
car, manages her own affairs and makes 
her own dates, even though she is bound 
by the confines of a Federal reservation. 

While there are those from outside 
the reservation interested in the progress 
of the Indian and willing to help along 
the cause, many helpers are needed 
rather than the few. This originally was 
the land of the Indian. Owing to the 
aggressiveness of the white race the lat- 
ter has progressed, That is fair enough, 
but let us share our progressiveness with 
those people who have helped to make 
us. It would require a long list to enum- 
erate the ideas we have borrowed from 
the Indians. They have made a distinct 
contribution to culture. The public is 
little informed as to the present progress 
of the Indian. It will shock some of 
us when we do become familiar with 
the situation. It is my belief that the 
Indian assimilated a long time ago and 
that we either did not want to recognize 
the fact or that we didn’t recognize 
the processes of assimilation. However, 
the things we did at that time were in 
line with the best method we had at 
our disposal and the materials we sent 


- 


The “Original Americans” Were Once the Proud Possessors of the Vast Domain Lying 


to the reservations and the people we 
sent into the field were the best avail- 
able, but like a child’s coat they have 
been outgrown. What the Indian de- 
sires is full citizenship with property 
rights and responsibilities . 

How pained I was a short time since 
on taking a little Klamath Indian girl 
nine years old to the merry-go-round in 
the Golden Gate Park at San Fran- 
cisco. (This girl was given me to edu- 
cate in the name of California). On the 
merry-go-round were little Japanese, 
Italian, Swedish and Irish children as 
well as those of other nationalities, all 
congregated for a nickel ride. “Show 
me first your pass little girl,” said the 
attendant, “giving you permission by the 
Federal Government to come into this 
city before I can let you ride on the 
merry-go-round.” Being a teacher in the 
public schools I dropped my head for 
lack of words and walked toward the 
aviary and conservatory where there was 
no charge for admittance and where 
such embarrassing procedure was un- 
necessary. 

I am constantly being reminded as to 
the dirtiness and laziness of the Indian. 
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Both these charges must be admitted, 
But whose fault is it? We had oppor- 
tunity to clean up the reservations and 
dwelling places of the Indian just as 
in our cities we have cleaned and im- 
proved. The Indian is too far away 
from the center of things to make a good 
showing, perhaps, but that is a lame 
excuse on our part. We have been too 
busy Americanizing other nationalities 
to give attention to the first Americans, 
The situation is indeed an interesting 
and pathetic one. 

Let us hope that Congress shall fully 
enfranchise the Indian at this session and 
grant him his full property rights. If 
we practice justice at home, I foresee 
great strides in the progress of democ- 
racy. This will come by means of in- 
tegration and articulation functioning 
through the cardinal principles of edu- 
cation. When we have mastered air- 
craft what are we going to do next? 
Just ask the Indian; he can tell you, 
for he is a student of nature. His an- 
swer will be crude but it will be true. 
The Indian’s land is the land of the 
greatest university in the world. The 
Indian works in the school of Nature 
—God’s greatest workshop. 
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Between the Two Oceans. 


They Roamed at Will. Let the Government Honor Itself By Rendering Justice to the Indians. 
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oose, a Girl 


and a Ghost 


By VINCENT JONES 


OHN ARDLEY was the goose. He 
tried to get away with murder, 
tripped over his superstition and 
spilled his ill-gotten gains. 

Agnes Pomeroy was the girl. Her 
willowy five feet nine was lithe as a 
jungle tiger. Her great brown eyes 
could look through you and back in a 
weasel’s wink, or soften to a petal’s vel- 
vet sheen. She had an X-ray sight and 
a sure-fire judgment. Psychologists 
would have labeled it super-intuition. 

The ghost was—but that will all come 
out later. Late hours are more appro- 
priate for ghosts. Anyhow, the girl may, 
here, now, and quite definitely, be given 
full credit for what the ghost did to the 
goose. 

Goose first met girl at a dance at the 
exclusive Circle City Country Club. 
“I’ve been trying for ages to meet you.” 
He was still holding her hand, after the 
introduction, and gulping her dusky 
loveliness. “I know it,” withdrawing 
her hand and repressing a shudder. 
Ardrey looked into her challenging eyes 
and felt his first uneasiness in feminine 
company. She gave him just one dance, 
and was still more sure she didn’t like 
him. 

Fortune has a crazy-quilt method of 
farming out her favors, and in the con- 
tact of the goose and the girl, she didn’t 
show a lick of sense. A few days after 
the dance, a sudden shower caught the 
girl in a summer dress, and the goose 
honked up, at the psychological moment, 
in his big sedan. 

“Any port in a storm,” thought Agnes, 
as she accepted his invitation. An ob- 
stinate window, that let in the rain, 
brought them to a halt under some huge 
elms, in front of the Spiritualist Church. 
By the time the window was closed, the 
heavens had utterly opened. So they 
stayed safe, gazed at the church, and fell 
into appropriate conversation. 

“This ought to be a safe place,” said 
Ardrey. “I suppose the. spirits protect 
their own church from the lightning.” 
“I don’t know about that.” Agnes 
flashed him a look of curious interest. 
“Do you believe in Spiritualism?” 
“Don’t know much about it; never went 
to but one seance.”’ 


“Well, seances are not all there is to 
Spiritualism,” replied Agnes. ‘What 
happened at the one you attended?” 
“The principal thing that happened was 
that I’ve had goose flesh ever since.” He 
looked a bit ashen at the mere memory. 

“I’ve heard that ‘goose-flesh’ was a 
permanent affliction,” Agnes retorted, 
somewhat enigmatically. He gave her 
a quick glance. “You weren't really 
scared?” she continued. “Nothing else 
but,” the goose answered, very feelingly; 
“why, I thought I’d sink through the 
floor when that darned spirit came up 
right close to me with those tombstone 
eyes.” 

The girl cast him a contemptuous 
glance. After a few moments Ardrey 
asked: “Are you a believer?” “I’m not 
a Spiritualist, but I’ve investigated it 
some; we have seances at our house 
sometimes.” “Do you really believe in 
it?” he pressed. “Of course | believe in 
the genuine phenomena,” agreed Agnes, 
“and I’ve had some wonderful experi- 
ences.” Then, with a little laugh, “Evi- 
dently you believe in it or you would not 
have been scared.” 

Ardrey blushed a bit. “What else 
could a man do but believe, when a 
spook comes right up out of the floor in 
front of him?” He watched the pelting 
rain for a few.moments, then added: 
“My sister is ‘nuts’ about it; goes all the 
time. Claims she talks with mother, 
who has been dead over ten years.” 
“Wouldn’t you like to talk to your 
mother, too?” “Say, I don’t mind meet- 
ing wild bears in the trail when I go 
fishing, but excuse me from having any- 
thing to do with people from the next 
world.” 

“Oh, they won’t hurt you,” laughed 
Agnes. “Won’t they? Didn’t John 
Barnes meet the ghost of that fellow he 
shot for robbing his orchard? And didn’t 
the ghost threaten him? And didn’t his 
barn burn down the very next night? 
And then his chickens commenced to 
die—” 

Agnes laughed merrily and honked his 
horn. “Come on, it has stopped raining 
enough so we can go on and I'll promise 
you the spirits won’t skid your car if 
you drive carefully.” 
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As Ardrey set her down at her gate, 
he asked: ‘May I come and see you 


sometime?” “Thanks. You are very 
kind; I’ll think about it.” 

Several times the goose called the girl 
up and reminded her of her slender 
promise, The last time he said: “I can’t 
tell you how impatient I am; won’t you 
go to a show with me?” “Oh, I’m an 
old-fashioned girl and my folks won’t 
let me go out with strange men,” she 
dodged. ‘Well, introduce me to your 
folks and then I won’t be strange,” he 
coaxed. But Agnes laughed him off 
with a “perhaps,” and hung up. 

The next slip of Fortune’s foot was at 
an Elks’ picnic, where the two ran into 
each other. The friends who had taken 
the girl found their car’s ignition play- 
ing pranks and refusing to start. The 
goose was right handy and ready for 
flight. Again he drove her home, and 
again pressed his invitation. Agnes 
promised to speak to her parents and tell 
him later. 

Then, for three days, Nature put on 
a colossal demonstration of wholesale 
human-baking. People sizzled in their 
own fat, in the shade of their own vines 
and fig trees. At the exhibition’s apogee, 
Agnes ceased panting for a cool breath 
long enough to look out of her window, 
and saw dear, tottering Mrs. Mallory 
fumbling and nearly fainting at the 
Pomeroy front gate. Helping her feeble 
friend inside, Agnes gave her the cold 
lemonade treatment, under an electric 
fan. 

“Honey,” quavered the old lady, “I 
know you’re wondering what on earth 
brought me so far on a day like this.” 
“Why, yes, Auntie Mallory; it’s over a 
mile from your home, and no shade all 
the way.” Agnes poured another lemon- 
ade and set it on the taboret by her 
guest. “It isn’t going to be our home any 
more.” Auntie wiped away a big tear. 
“We're going to leave tomorrow, and I 
wanted to warn you about something 
before we go.” 

“Going to move! Agnes was on her 
knees in a jiffy, with Auntie’s trembling 
hands in hers. With her own dainty 
handkerchief she averted another deluge 
adown the wrinkled cheeks. 

“Yes, we've traded for a place over in 
the valley.” The sobs came fast and 
rackingly to the frail form, as Agnes 
wrapped her in the strong arms of com- 
fort. “You know, we had used up all 
our money,” when ‘she had gained a 
moment’s control. “And—and we had to 
do something to live. Poor Charles is 
over eighty, you know, and couldn’t get 
a job.” 

“But, Auntie dear, what on earth can 
you two do over in the valley, at your 
ages?” The poor soul dried her rheumy 
eyes and her quivering lip voiced again 
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the feeble hope by which fate had tricked 
them. “We thought we might raise rab- 
bits. There were some on the place to 
start with, and he told us how easy the 
work was, and how much money we 
cou.d make.” 

The bloodless work-gnarled hands 
were straying nervously through the 
lustrous hairs of her kneeling hostess, 
“Who told you, Auntie?” “That scoun- 
drel I came to warn .you against.” Her 
frailty stiffened into determination and 
her tired eyes lighted. “Neighbor Dillon 
saw you with him at the Elks’ picnic 
and to.d us.” 


“Warn me?” Agnes looked her puz- 
zlement. “Yes, honey. Don’t have any- 
thing to do with that slick villain, John 
Ardrey.” “Was he the one who got you 
to trade?” Auntie nodded. “Now, we 
find we’ve been swindled.” The sobs 
broke out afresh and a freshet. 


“Don’t you worry about me, Auntie. 
I’ve never trusted him, but how did he 
swindle you?” “After the deeds were 
exchanged, we learned that they are go- 
ing to cut through those two blind 
streets back of our house and put up a 
big hotel and theatre right on the two 
corners in front of us. Neighbor Dillon 
said we could have gotten forty thousand 
in six months,” 


Her sad recital of man’s infamy end- 
ed, she collapsed utterly in Agnes’ arms, 
and, for many long moments, the two 
women locked embrace, from their far 
separated ends of life’s tortuous path- 
way, and mingled their tears. Then 
Agnes snapped electric with a sudden 
resolution. 


“Auntie, dear, you go home and pre- 
tend to be ill; don’t move for a few 
days; I’m going to look into this.” 
“Why, Agnes, what—?” “Never mind 
what, Auntie. Maybe—who knows— 
maybe you won’t have to move.” 

“But,” protested the old lady, “we’ve 
already consulted Neighbor Dillon’s 
lawyer. He says there isn’t a thing we 
can do. The trade was perfectly legal. 
All he did was what lots of real estate 
men do every day and think it’s all 
right. He concealed from us what he 
knew and took advantage of our ignor- 
ance of what was going on.” “And 
robbed you morally, if not legally,” in- 
dignantly asserted Agnes. “You do what 
I say, Auntie. I think I know a way.” 


Five minutes after she had sent 
Auntie Mallory home in a taxi, Agnes 
was on the phone, talking to Neighbor 
Dillon’s lawyer. “If John Ardrey can 
be scared into deeding back that prop- 
erty to the Mallorys, would it be legal? 
Could I get into trouble through frigitt- 
ening him into giving up his ill-gotten 
gains?” “Not if you don’t do it at the 
point of a gun,” laughed the attorney. 





Two minutes later she was connected 
with a magician friend. “Mr. Oliphant, 
can you prove your claim that there is 
nothing a medium can do that magic 
cannot duplicate?” “You bet I can!” 
“Will you help me expose a swindler?” 
“T’d sooner do that than discover a quart 
of bootlegger’s nectar on my doorstep.” 

‘In another five minutes a council of 
war had been arranged. At six, John 
Ardrey called up for the result of 
Agnes’ promised parental consultation. 
He bubbled with enthusiasm when Agnes 
informed him that her folks had con- 
sented to have him call the following 
evening. A dozen other details were 
arranged by Agnes as the tigress in her 
prepared to spring. 

“This is just wonderful of you,” 
quacked the goose to the girl, as she 
ushered him into the parlor. “Well, I 
had hard work to get their consent,” 
lied Agnes, “but they finally said that, 
if you wanted, you might come to the 
meeting tonight.” “What meeting?” 
“Oh, I thought I told you that we have 
Spiritualist meetings here sometimes.” 
The goose blanched perceptibly and 
drew back a step. 

“A seance?” “Yes, and the medium 
is one of the best in his line in the coun- 
try.” “What will we see?” “Oh, with 
this one we are liable to witness any 
kind of phenomena, even a materializa- 
tion.” Agnes was gradually edging her 
guest towards the dining room.” 

“T don’t think I—” He had halted 
half-way down the hall, with his back 
to the wall and placed his hands on the 
wall to hide the shaking. “You begged 
so hard to see me, now you are making 
me sorry I worked my head off to get 
you this invitation,” pouted Agnes. “You 
don’t want to see me very badly. “I’ll go 
in,” he agreed, in subdued tones, and 
Agnes opened the door. 

A dim red light was burning in one 
corner, and about twenty people were 
seated. Only two seats were vacant, as 
they entered, and Agnes led her guest 
directly to them. As Ardrey’s eyes be- 
came a bit accustomed to his surround- 
ings he started violently to find himself 
directly in front of the cabinet. He half 
arose and looked about for other seats. 
but Agnes pulled him down, her steady 
eyes on his paper-white face. “Sh! 


THE DARK HILL 
By WITTER BYNNER 


Go then, 

Go where you will, 
Though once again 
A dark hill, 

When you are gone, 
Climbs up the sun. 
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There’s the medium,” she whispered, as 
a committee entered with a blindfolded 
man and. helped him to his seat in the 
cabinet. “Both the cabinet and the 
medium have been thoroughly examined 
by the committee,” one of the party an- 
nounced. 

Low and sweet, from a distant corner, 
sounded an organ, and the voices rose 
in gospel songs. In the pauses between 
numbers, heavy breathing was’ heard 
from behind the curtains. Finally, deep 
and chesty, came a voice: “Good eve- 
ning, friends.” 

“Tt’s the control,” whispered Agnes, 
as she felt the shudders of her victim 
against her arm. “Good evening,” re- 
sponded the audience, solemnly as an 
owl propounds his everlasting query. 
“There are powerful forces here tonight, 
and we should have some marvelous 
results.” 

Everyone sat in tense expectancy, as 
the illuminated trumpet sailed about 
overhead, touching first one, then an- 
other, and delivered sundry banal greet- 
ings. Then a pause. The curtains flut- 
tered—parted slightly. A flash of tiny 
white appeared, receded, and appeared 
again for a moment. Agnes was glad 
when Ardrey reached for her hand. It 
gave her a line on his fast approaching 
panic. The voice of the “control” broke 
the silence. 

“Be patient, friends; the forces are 
gathering, and there are several here 
who are anxious to come through.” 


Another crooning song, and, in the 
opening of the curtains, a form appeared 
for a second, drew back as if in agitated 
preparation, came out and stood before 
the cabinet, with arms upraised, as in 
blessing. 

“Look!” exclaimed Agnes, in a loud 
whisper to the goose, who was out- 
quaking all the aspen leaves that have 
fluttered down the aisles of arboreal 
history. “You can look right through the 
spirit and see the entranced medium in 
his chair.” 

Chalf-white and Spitzbergened to 
the marrow, his bulging orbs obeyed. 
Agnes saw his knees smite and re-smite, 
felt his trembling hand withdrawing 
from hers, and knew, as she tightened 
her grip, that he was proing and con- 
ning with himself about a sudden bolt 
for the door, with the pros mounting 
like divorce statistics. 

The “spirit,” majestic and_ stern, 
turned this way and that, as if seeking 
someone, then advanced a step towards 
Ardrey. It fixed upon him an accusing 
gaze, and pointed an accusing finger. 
“I forbid this seance to continue. There 
is one among you who is unworthy to 
commune with the spirits.” 


(Continued on Page 360) 
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Mary Goes 





and and Barrenness 





Back to 


By Apa PaGE 


ARY Mac LANE is dead. 
M She came out of sand and bar- 

renness, and now her body goes 
back to barrenness and sand. 

A few days ago Mary MacLane died 
in a squalid little hotel on the fringe 
of Chicago’s black and tan belt. 

If you ask for her books in the li- 
braries now, you are rewarded with a 
blank stare. She is completely forgot- 


ten. 
* * * * 


When Mary MacLane knew Butte, 
Montana, it was a fascinating camp 
running wide open night and day. Its 
streets were as thronged at two in the 
morning as at noon; blazing with light 
and vibrating to the fever that burns in 
mining centers, big or little; heady with 
altitude, insidiously exciting. 

Mary, a Canadian by birth, lived with 
her family in an ugly cottage on one of 
Butte’s bleak residential sections. Her 
erratic genius found no companionship 
in the camp, which was peopled with an 
olla podrida—an outre mixture of dull 
midwestern morals and lawless pagan- 
ism. Mary was pagan, Mary was Bo- 
hemian from the heart out, but her ill- 
luck and her environment brought her 
in contact with intolerance, and she was 
thrown back on the resources of her own 
personality. Reading widely in this en- 
forced solitude she came upon the fam- 
ous “Journal” of Marie Bashkirtseff, 
egoistic and tragic young Russian, and 
shortly afterwards wrote and published 
her first book, “The Story of Mary 
MacLane.” Naive and startling, the in- 
timate work was drawn, like the Bash- 
kirtseff Journal, from the deep well of 
a strange girl’s soul. 

Critics met this first book of Mary 
MacLane’s with exaggerated acclaim. 

Published in an era when frankness 
in literature was unthinkable, the vol- 
ume startled the world with the unre- 
serve of its revelations. Not entirely on 
outspoken details and highly colored in- 
cidents was its fame based, however. No 
less penetrating critic than H. L. Men- 
cken was an admirer of its author’s style, 
and he said he knew of no other woman 
writer who could play upon words more 


Delightfully shocked, the 


magically. 


literary world made a favorite of the. 


youthful author. Freed of Butte by the 
success of her first book, she went to 
Chicago and to Boston, and for a while 
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Mary MacLane 





wrote for the New York World. She 
was sought after by publishers and by 
managers who wanted her to go on the 
stage. She was pretty in those days, it 
is said, round and slim, with white arms 
and a naive stare. She was urged to 
write more, but what she wrote, she 
said, must come sincerely from her soul, 
and she shrank from concocting pot- 
boilers. 

In spite of the fact that Butte had 
been hostile to her, Mary loved the rag- 
amuffin city, and she went back there 
to write another book. The camp was 
flung out wildly on its barren hills, tun- 
neled and undermined to_ incredible 
depths, a huddle of blackened shacks 
and the bedizened homes of sudden mil- 
lionaires. The fantastic heights which 
surrounded its bowl-like depression were 
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topped by towering livid dumps and the 
gaunt outlines of the thousand gallows- 
frames that marked the outlets of its 


mines. The air was vibrant with the 
hoarse bellow of shift whistles, the steep 
streets were thronged with men. Not a 
leaf, not a blade of grass could exist in 
the fumes that issued from the smelters. 
The high-perched camp on its rugged 
heights was the last word in macabre 
beauty. Lighted at night it looked like 
handfuls of topazes flung out on the 
black velvet dark by some mountain 
giant’s capricious mistress. By day it 
was a woodcut of hell. But undoubtedly 
it had its own peculiar fascination; its 
mephistophelian charm. 

And yet what was there in Butte for 
a girl brilliantly “different”, unconven- 
tional, tainted with the curse of a too- 
keen imagination? She was thoroughly 
out of sympathy with her phlegmatic 
family, with her neighbors, who were in- 
capable of comprehending the unconven- 
tional girl with the streak of half-mad 
genius; who, when questioned about 
Mary twenty years after she went to her 
brief assignation with fame, spoke of her 
with reminiscent and virulent hatred. 


It was small wonder that she went 
abroad in the town to amuse herself in 
her own way, that she strolled over the 
sand and barrenness of Butte and ques- 
tioned witsfully life and its meaning. 
Mary pained the town of Butte when 
she refreshed herself by bathing in a 
waterfall in easy view of the public road 
and wrote about it in frank terms when 
frankness was anathema. And when she 
boasted in her book that she had stolen 
money to give to charity. When she im- 
agined passionate affairs, took her “kind 
Devil” into her confidence, and publi- 
cized this brimstone-scented friend of 
her fancies until the popular songs of 
the day were full of him. When (as 
her enemies alleged) her wanderings 
over the sand and barrenness led her to 
the regions of garish lights and tinny 
pianos where women of convention are 
not even seen. And when she wrote, “I 
have the passionate gray eyes of the cour- 
tesan and the virginal pink lips of the 
cloistered nun... I am rare, I am ex- 
quisite, I am pagan.” 

The general public read Mary Mac- 
Lane avidly and many laughed at her, 
but critics recognized in her an exotic 
genius, writing out her burning soul 
with an uncanny aptness in the use of 
words, creating out of her squalid en- 
vironment a gorgeous and somehow 
touching picture. 

She wrote one or two other books, 
“My Friend Annabel Lee,” and “I, 
Mary MacLane”; and much later, 
“Men Who Have Made Love To Me,” 


an effort to capitalize the sensational fea- 


(Continued on Page 368) 
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S pinsters 
cAre Dangerous 


By Jesste Easter SCANLAN 


5 WAS pre-noon, when small 
| tummies are most eager; a crisp 
fall day, when small offspring 
are inquisitively foraging. Sophina 
Pennypecker, peering between the dotted- 
Swiss curtains on her kitchen window, 
with a bony nose that quivered and green 
eyes that bulged, repeated breathlessly 
what little Tommy Tuttle had said as 
he grasped the cinnamon cookie with 
which she had lured and baited him. 

“Geez,” she breathed, “Geez.” 

For Tommy Tuttle had reappeared in 
her back yard followed by the Bouncer 
girl, the five Humphry Driggs’ boys, 
the Johnson twins, Eppie Grange, Pat- 
tie, Kathie and Nora Murphy, and... 

“Like little ants,” murmured Sophina, 
“most every toddler in Oleana,” and her 
wily eyes caressed the heaped plates of 
cinnamon cookies while her nostrils 
sniffed the booming fragrance that flowed 
through the open kitchen windows into 
the back yard... enticing, intoxicating, 
and full of promise. But Sophina in- 
tended the promise should be prolonged 
of fulfillment. Otherwise appreciation 
might not be as deeply seated or as long 
enduring as she desired...they must 
sniff and wait until the point of frenzy, 
or dispair. 

It was a strategic move on Sophina’s 
part, unadulterated propaganda. She 
must sell herself to the children, and 
how else but through those little fat 
tummies? Second, she must sell herself 
to the mothers—and how else but 
through the possessors of these little fat 
tummies? 

Grandpop Pennypecker, in his day, 
President of Oleana’s Chapter of Sons 
of the Revolution, Trustee of the district 
school, President of Wood, Coal and 
Grapes, Inc., President Oleana Booster 
Club, and land knows what else, had 
endowed Sophina with the politician’s 
artfulness; also Grandpop Pennypecker 
had bequeathed to Sophina, aspirations. 
Now that dear older sister Letitia’s 


passing had freed Sophina from subjec- 
tion and self-consciousness, Sophina was 
seething with the unfulfilled realization 
of her endowments. 





Feminine zeal of Oleana had brought 
into being a woman’s club, an art club, 
and a mother’s club. But the fire, passion 
and spirit of Sophina’s life throbbed to 
the Mother’s Club. Therein lay her in- 
terest, her yearning, her aspirations. To 
be included therein meant either a full 
and rich life, or the bitterness of genius 
unfulfilled...and Grandpop Penny- 
pecker’s endowments were fighting the 
latter. 

Sophina was of the stuff that rules 
the world, but her hand had~ never 
rocked a cradle—indeed, had never worn 
a wedding ring. Therein lay the moun- 
tain to climb—the social ostracism to 
surmount. So far, Sophina prospered. 
After much angling she had won the 
coveted invitation to “come along” to 
one of the Mother’s Club meetings. Mrs. 
Timothy Murphy, president, had been 
the patronizing fish who had bitten 
Sophina’s angling. Being invited by the 
president made it legal, so to speak. And 
Sophina saw to it that one and all should 
know that it was President Murphy who 
had invited her: Thereafter Sophina 
appeared at each meeting, sweetly ignor- 
ing any rebuffs, entering whole heartedly 
into all activities. 

When the seventh of these meetings 
was over, (seventh because mystical), 
Sophina took aside the bespectacled 
treasurer and held out a year’s dues. 

“Here I am,” said Sophina, “a-coming 
to your meetings, eatin’ of your cakes 
and tea, so its fittin’ and proper I should 
pay dues to help the club along.” 

The puzzled treasurer hesitated. 
Sophina was no end obliging in no end 
of ways... 

“But,” stammered the embarrassed 
woman,” of course we would be just 
as pleased to have you as we can be—but 
the rule says, “any mother...” 

“I may not be a mother biologic,” in- 
terrupted Sophina with salesman-like 
gusto, “but I’m certainly a mother by 
*doption.”’ 

“Well I should say you are,” heartily 
agreed the treasurer whose Sammy boy 
had been several times under Sophina’s 
care. But her eyes frantically and un- 
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decisively swept the leaving Oleanans, 

“When President Murphy invited me 
to join the meetings,” began Sophina, 
“T’m sure she...” But that was enough 
—the treasurer accepted the dues and 
Sophina’s name was entered on the books 
—such was the open sesame of a presi- 
dent’s name when craftily used. 

That was during the summer months, 
Now it was late autumn and Grandpop 
Pennypecker’s bequeathed endowments 
were stirring like ripening grain within 
Sophina. The offices of the Mother’s 
Club had expired—next meeting would 
be open to nominations—and Sophina 
was out for the presidency! 


“Who else,” she feverishly asked her- 
self, ‘““was more fitted ?”’ Why not being 
a mother biologic was the highest type 
qualification, for it made possible a clear 
and unbiased judgment of how best to 
raise children. One could stand by, so 
to speak, and watch the errors and short 
sightedness of mother’s methods. One 
could advise constructively. Yes, the 
presidency or perish!” 

Therefore Sophina devised a cam- 
paign. The preliminary steps consisted 
in heaped plates of cinnamon cookies, 

The next strategic move was in the 
direction of the mothers, and for them 
Sophina had planned a good will tour. 

“My how you do work, Mis’ Tuttle, 
now you never can get out like I do, 
can you!” 

Mrs. Tuttle stared at the picking 
chickens. 

“Now here’s me just a longing to do 
something.” (Grandpop Pennypecker 
had left a tidy legacy.) 

“You do a lot,” protested Mrs. Tuttle 
to Sophina’s immense satisfaction. “I 
always know Tommy’s safe when he’s 
with you. Those were lovely cookies 
you gave him this morning.” 

So her generosity had reached the 
mother’s ears! 

“Well, I’m certainly glad to hear that 
you feel free when Tommy’s with me 
cause gracious saints, I’m just rarin’ to 
do things with you-all so busy. I ’spect 
you just dote on Mother’s Club meet- 
ings?” 

Mrs. Tuttle’s face brightened. “I just 
look forward to them—it’s such a treat 
to get away and mix socially. 

Sophina nodded understandingly. 
“Have to nominate for president next 
time, and saints rest, but I’m _ that 
stumped on who it should be, you’re all 
so busy.” 

“There was some talk of Mrs. Driggs 
for president.” 

Sophina’s vision jumped to the flut- 
tery, uncertain, impressionable Mrs. 
Humphry Driggs whose happiness de- 
pended on public opinion. A new alert- 
ness seized her. 


(Continued on Page 362) 
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Galifornia’s 


Priceless 


eritage 
Heritag 


By Frona Eunice Wait CoLsurn , 


HE real riches of any country 
consists of its invisible assets— 
those treasures of human achieve- 
ment which represent intellect and spirit. 
California is richly endowed by myth, 
legend and tradition—the heritage of all 
the civilizations that have preceded her. 
The name “California” suggests ro- 
mance of a high order. It was Hernando 
Cortez, the valiant conqueror of Mex- 
ico, who bestowed the name, taken from 
a popular novel of his day. The beauti- 
ful country estate of Banker James D. 
Phelan, near Los Gatos, is called Mon- 
talvo, for the author of the story, and 
the mythical griffins who guarded Cali- 
fia, the Amazon queen of this island 
near the terrestrial Paradise, are found 
in. the motifs of decoration of the house, 
as well as on the high gate posts of the 
approaches. 


Minerva—she of the olive branch and 
spindle—furnished the design for our 
great Seal of State. The first American 
settlers called themselves “Argonauts” 
and the entire cultural structure of our 
commonwealth is based upon Greek 
classics. The Bear Flag of the Republic 
suggests the rugged spirit of the gold 
seekers, but the beautiful symbolic flag 
of San Francisco harks back to the 
classic impulse still underlying our in- 
tellectual developments. The place names 
of the state define the two streams of 
migration which formed the citizenship 
of our first half-century. Southern Cali- 
fornia revels in Spanish names. Northern 
California changes the “Sans” and 
“Santas” into “Villes” as terminals 
rather than prefixes. Everywhere there 
are Indian names sacred to special locali- 
ties, but in all cases sentiment was the 
determining factor in the selection. 

The Spaniards considered California 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire,” and 
that estimate still pervades the concept 
of the world at large. It was not with- 
out sacrifice and heartache that the first 
denizens of Yerba Buena, consented to 
have their trackless land holdings sur- 
veyed for streets at the behest of the 
Spanish Governor. Yerba Buena, the 
first name of San Francisco, was little 
more than a collection of scattered 
frame buildings, near the Mission Do- 





lores and the Presidio. The sandblown 
and desolate wastes, save for patches of 
Lupin and poppies in between, were 
dear to the handful of Colonists, who 
knew full well that streets meant a city 
eventually. They struggled hard against 
the incoming of commercialism into their 
Arcadia. An all night conference in the 
little lean-to outside the Mission Do- 
lores where the men assembled, was 
finally left to the prayerful decision of 
Father Antonio. Through the long hours 
he had not spoken. Now he told them 
gently but firmly that Providence 
pointed the way to progress and they 
must follow it. Tears filled their eyes 
as they gave assent, and by so doing a 
tottering little village became the invin- 
cible San Francisco of today, baptized 
by fire, and re-dedicated to the forward 
march of the Aryan in his quest for 
reunion with Asia from whence he 
came forty centuries ago. 


Fremont gave San Francisco Bay a 
Greek name, but finally the honor went 
to St. Francis of Assisi, the self-sacri- 
ficing lover of all of God’s creatures. 
The first mention of the “City by the 
Golden Gate” goes back to Atlantean 
tradition. The Gates of Gold were sup- 
posed to lead to a magical city which 
was the capital of an earthly Paradise. 
Here was the end of Knightly Questing 
—the realization of all humanity’s hopes 
and aspirations. The motto on our Great 
Seal, ‘‘Eureka!” “I have found it’’ links 
California with the misty past when 
souls ahunger sought the Golden Fleece 
or Holy Grail as a source of inward 
peace and tranquility. The never-ending 
search of the Perfect Way of Life seems 
here to have found a place of possible 
fulfillment. 


The true interpretation of the phrase, 
“El Dorado” is “He of the Golden 
Heart”—the being who sleeps in the sun 
—the Indian Messiah who departs daily 
but because of the supplications of his 
red children, returns at Dawn to watch 
over and protect them. They say that 
the flowers growing in our abundant 
sunshine are here because the Indians 
begged the Great Spirit for them and 
He sent a whirlwind to scatter them in 
the clumps and patches of today. Oral 
history and tradition are the most preci- 
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ous possessions of any people. Myths, 
folklore and Indian fairy tales abound 
in all parts of this state, and the road- 
builders, resort owners and women’s 
clubs are paying theed to their value by 
conscious efforts to preserve and make 
them better known. Half the pleasure 
of a European or Oriental tour consists 
in the traditions and historical events 
connected with the places visited. Amer- 
icans pay well to be told these local 
incidents, often unmindful of the equally 
interesting and quaint tales of our land. 

As potent factors in our efforts to 
carry Occidental civilization forward, 
and to make this state an attractive place 
in which to live, is the heritage of hospi- 
tality from the Spanish Dons, followed 
by the chivalry of our Southern pioneers 
which forms the matrix of generosity 
and helpfulness for which California is 
justly celebrated. In the complex spirit 
of the various communities in this com- 
monwealth is found the best of all that 
has preceded it. There is the survival of 
the so-called New England conscience in 
the seriousness with which the succeed- 
ing generations used the wealth found 
in our hills. They did not riot and spend 
lavishly in the gratification of self, nor 
did they sit down placidly and go to 
sleep because a life of ease was possible. 
No; they carried on to the best of their 
ability and have utilized the inventions 
and discoveries to date in meeting the 
problems of today and tomorrow. 

As a result, all of our industries are 
standardized, and we have passed the 
biliion dollar mark of prosperity, It was 
His Royal Highness, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Crown Prince of Sweden, who 
declared publicly upon the occasion of 
his visit here recently, that he had found 
the cultural development of California 
to be equal to her material progress. 
This, from a man who is a student and 
close observer of men and their achieve- 
ments. Only the great state of Texas 
exceeds California in productive wealth 
and we are but three-fifths the size of ° 
Texas. 

Tennyson, the late Poet Laureate of 
England, is credited with saying that 
“There are lies; damned lies and statis- 
tics, “but it is good to know that the 
University of California leads the world 
in the enrollment of adult students on 
full time. The largest group of women 
students are also credited to the U. C. 
at Berkeley. All the universities in the 
United States show an increase of 25 
per cent in the last five years. Added to 
the universities, state teachers’ colleges, 
innumerable private institutions, and 
high schools, is a splendid public school 
system which lines our highways with 
beautiful buildings in which the youth 
imbibes esthetics with his daily lessons. 
One person in every five in this state 
(Continued on Page 367) 
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graders of the opportunity class 

had proudly saluted their flag and 
had sung all four verses of America, 
Miss Brock the teacher asked the ques- 
tion: , 

“Has anyone any milk money today?” 

Once a week on Monday morning 
black-eyed Roger strolled to the front of 
the room, and importantly removed a 
handkerchief from the pocket of fash- 
ionably short and fashionably tight 
trousers. Neatly tied into one corner of 
it was twenty-five cents, milk money for 
the week. 

“T has twenty-five cents for milk,” 
Roger ‘always said, in a high-pitched 
drawling voice, when he had successfully 
extricated the money from its handker- 
chief. 

Then, as at no other time in the week, 
a dead stillness came over the children. 
The room might have been vacant, The 
clock ticked noisily, which was unusual, 
for in the opportunity class the clock 
ticked silently—at least it was never 
heard. 

Every week that term Roger had 
brought milk money. Several children 
were given free milk in the afternoon, 
but Roger was the only child in the class 
who drank his milk at ten o’clock with 
the other children who paid. Round 
black eyes followed Roger as he walked 
down the aisle slowly to give Miss 
Brock his money he had brought from 
home. So much money, too. Twenty- 
five cents a week. A whole dollar every 
month. Often Rosie laughed to herself 
noiselessly and nervously while Roger 
untied the handkerchief. Sylvester, who 
sat in a front seat and had the roundest 
eyes and roundest head in the class, con- 
tinued to stare at the remarkable Roger 
long after he had taken his seat in 
triumph. 

On the Monday morning that both 
Roger and Sylvester came up front, the 
whole class became as silent and as stary 
as if the principal and his two assistants 
had walked into the room. This morning 
not Roger alone but Sylvester was the 
center of interest. The children all knew 
that the boy’s father didn’t work, and 
that his mother was in the County Hos- 
pital with another baby. So still did 
every one of the class sit that even the 
children in the back of the room heard 
the conversation between their teacher 
and Sylvester, though Miss Brock 
spoke very low. 

“Have you milk money, Sylvester?” 
she asked. 

“No, Miss Brock.” 


Fe ence morning after the 41 third 





Sylvester’s Nickel 


By Laura Morrison 


Rosie’s nervous laugh broke the sil- 
ence. Every child moved just a little in 
his seat. Fun was coming. Of course 
Sylvester wouldn’t have any milk money. 
Miss Brock would scold him and send 
him to his seat. 

But Miss Brock did not scold Sylves- 
ter. Instead she said, to the disappoint- 
ment of the class: 


“Suppose I let you go with the free 
milk children this afternoon.” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Tomorrow I’ll bring five cents, Miss 
Brock. I work tonight maybe.” 

“Very well. I’ll give you a milk ticket 
and you may go with Roger.” 

At the recess time the teacher talked 
to the child privately. She knew of the 
unemployed father, the sick mother, and 
of the little new baby. And there was 
something else Miss Brock knew. Syl- 
vester had asked for milk because he 
was hungry. 

“T have an idea for you, Sylvester,” 
she said. “You know that Manuel and 
Tony and Domingo take free milk every 
day. Wouldn’t you like to take it with 
them?” 

“No, Miss Brock.” 

The child’s round black eyes stared 
unblinkingly into his teacher’s blue ones. 
He was a pitiful little fellow. His 
heavy black hair yas cut and combed 
like a Japanese doll’s. The faded blue 
overalls he wore had at one time been 
worn and outgrown by an older brother. 
His body was thin but he stood like a 
soldier. Little stoic—his was the pride 
of an adult. Miss Brock, respecting the 
boy’s pride, said no more about free 
milk. 

On Tuesday morning Sylvester 
brought his teacher three cents he had 
earned mowing a lawn. Wednesday 
there was no money, but on Thursday 
the remaining two pennies came. 

A week passed, then again Sylvester 
asked for milk. Again he promised to 
pay just as soon as he earned the money, 
This time Miss Brock did not suggest 
free milk, for she had had a better idea. 
The child was underweight, and needed 
milk. She had the right to add his name 
to her free milk list, but she did not 
have the right to break the child’s pride. 

After school Miss Brock talked to 
Sylvester. She took his rough brown 
hands in hers, and said: 

“My dear, how would you like to 
work for Mr. Kennedy every night after 
school and earn money for milk?” 

The child did not speak, but his black 
eyes lit up. 

“Last night when Mr. Kennedy was 





sweeping our room I asked’ him if he 
didn’t need a good boy to help him,” the 
teacher continued. “He said he would 
like a boy, and I think you are just the 
boy Mr. Kennedy needs. Would you 
like to help him, Sylvester?” 

“Yes, Miss Brock. Tonight could I 
help him already?” 

“T think so. I’ll go with you and we'll 
find Mr, Kennedy right now.” 

That night Sylvester washed a win- 
dow and received wages for his work— 
five cents. He worked every night after 
school, received his pay, and every morn- 
ing he proudly brought his teacher five 
cents for milk. At times he swept out a 
class room. Once he carried a stack of 
books from the principal’s office to the 
storeroom, where he piled them care- 
fully. One night he cleaned a large 
paste jar for the art teacher, and several 
nights he dusted the principal’s office. 
Sylvester worked with dignity and skill. 
His work was always well done, and no 
one cared if he did spend over half an hour 
cleaning one paste jar. When he walked 
down the corridor carrying a broom he 
was proud of that broom. He was proud 
that he had chosen to be the janitor’s 
helper, and he was proud of the respon- 
sibility of his job. Best of all he was 
proud to bring Miss Brock five cents 
every morning that he had earned. He 
scoffed at Roger who brought twenty- 
five cents from home every Monday 
morning. He had no respect for Tony 
nor Manuel nor Domingo who got free 
milk just because they were underweight. 

The janitor was pleased with the bar- 
gain. The boy did good work, and was 
no trouble. Miss Brock was satisfied 
that the child was getting the milk he 
needed. 

One afternoon Sylvester swept his 
own room. Before he began to sweep, 
he removed all the chalk from the trays 
with a large piece of cheesecloth. Miss 
Brock watched the child with interest. 

“Do the ’rasers need cleaning, Miss 
Brock?” he asked professionally, 

“No, thank you, not tonight,” the 
teacher replied. 

“Shall I drop the flowers and wash 
the vases?” 

“No, thank you. I fixed the flowers 
myself tonight.” 

The boy put every pound of his 
strength behind the broom he pushed. 
Up and down each aisle, into every 
corner, into the cloak room and the sup- 
ply closet went the heavy broom. 

“Why, Sylvester, you are making the 
finest kind of a job of sweeping this 

(Continued on Page 368) 
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HE BARREN little Mexican 
valley was dotted with the prone 
figures of men in the rebel blue 

denim—alive, dead and dying—and a 
storm of bullets kept raging down from 
the machine gun nests on the hill. 

Hank lay in a little arroyo near the 
foot of the fatal hill, fourteen other sur- 
vivors of his platoon crouching to his 
right and left. The platoon commander 
was dead and a swarthy little man 
named Carreon was now in charge. 

Hank carefully laid his long rifle, 
that he had brought with him from the 
mountains of Kentucky, upon the rocky 
floor of the ravine, methodically spat out 
a large chew of tobacco upon a nearby 
cactus and stretched his long legs to 
reach into his pocket for the plug of 
“Red Mule.” Hank had joined the reb- 
els for one purpose—to find Federal 
General Alfonso Lopez, who had wan- 
tonly killed his cousin Joe in a border 
raid. 

lie slowly turned his eyes to the man 
on his left, a little Mexican called Gre- 
gario, with a smooth, young face, who 
talked English after a fashion. Hank 
knew little Spanish and never used it 
unless his auditor understood no Eng- 
lish. 

“You got any baccy?” he asked. 

“Sure,” said the little fellow, who 
was always anxious to please. “I got 
some.” Then he added, as if in after- 
thought, “What is backy?” 


Hank stared at the Mexican sadly. 
“Baccy is whut ye chew—some folks 
spits hit out and some swallows hit. I 
allus spits hit out.” 

“Oh! Tobacco! Sure. I got 
Here, amigo mio, aqui esta!” 

He offered Hank a pack of strong, 
Mexican rice-paper cigarettes. 


“Nope,” said Hank. “I don’t smoke. 
Hit’s not good fer ye, pap allus ‘lowed, 
an’ I reck’n he’s right.” 

He looked around him miserably and 
his eye lit on the cactus tree, just 
above the small ravine. He lazily picked 
himself up and stepped out of the ar- 
royo. Bullets began to whine about 
him. He was forced to move faster. 
He sprang to the cactus, plucked the 
big chew of tobacco from where it had 
lodged among the needles, then leaped 
back into the ravine. 

Slouching down once more, he put 
the chew into his mouth. His face was 
thin, with prominent cheekbones and 
the unsymmetrical bulge of the tobac- 
co in his right cheek made him appear 
more ludicrous. Stoically, he examined 


heem. 
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his thumb where a cactus needle had 
stuck him. 
Lieutenant Carreon came, half- 


crawling, half-running, up the ravine. 
“General Roderiguez orders,” he said, 
in Spanish, “that this platoon try to cir- 
cle back of the enemy to the right and 
take those machine guns from the rear. 
It is difficult but the only way to keep 
the whole company from being shot to 
pieces. We can do it if we move quietly 
and take them by surprise. Each man 
follow the man on his right, up the 
canon. 














“Isn’t this hell?” said Gregorio, as 
he half-rose and followed the man on 
his right. 

Hank vouchsafed no reply, as he fol- 
lowed, bending almost double in order 
to avoid the storm of lead. Them fed- 
erals shore was wastin’ ammunition. 


They made a wide circle and followed 
a broad canyon up the slope of the hill 
to the rear of the machine gun nests. 
About halfway up, two ragged federal 
soldiers suddenly sprang up from behind 
a clump of cacti and began running, 
like frightened jackrabbits, ahead up the 
canyon. 

“Kill them!” shouted Carreén. “Get 
them or they will warn the others.” 

Several of the soldiers fired, but their 
shots went wild, due either to excite- 
ment or to the way the two fleeing men 
bobbed up and down over the boulders 
strewn over the floor of the canyon. 

Hank stopped and shifted the chew 
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of tobacco to his left cheek, as he 
brought his long rifle to his shoulder and 
took quick but careful aim. 


The rifle cracked and one of the Mex- 
icans tumbled to the ground. The sight 
of his dead comrade lent wings to the 
other’s feet. Again Hank fired but the 
fleeing Mexican with a barely percep- 
tible pause rounded a bend and was 
out of sight. 

“After him!” yelled Carredn. “We 
must get that man.” 

The fourteen men sprang into a run. 
Two of the origirial sixteen already had 
deserted. 

Around the bend they sped in a body, 
cursing and firing as they glimpsed the 
sandal-footed quarry as he rounded still 
another bend. MHank’s long legs gave 
him an advantage and he was some dis- 
tance ahead of the others when he 
passed the second bend. 


He was mildly surprised at what fol- 
lowed. A group of Mexicans sprang to 
their feet with their hands above their 
heads and yelled surrender. Hank, how- 
ever, did not show surprise. He coolly 
raised the long rifle to his shoulder and 
politely requested the caballeros to keep 
their hands elevated. 

Apparently, he had stumbled un- 
aware, upon headquarters. A new adobe 
shack stood to one side of the canyon 
and in front of it stood his prisoners— 
orderlies, lieutenants, majors and gen- 
erals galore. Hank had never seen so 
many geenrals in one group before. 
They evidently had just finished eating 
breakfast for there was a fire in front 
of the adobe hut and the remains of 
tortillas, fried frijoles and menudo were 
scattered about. 

Just then his belated companions ar- 
rived. 

The first newcomers looked frigh- 
tened, as they suddenly emerged upon 
the scene. Gregorio clapped his rifle to 
his shoulder and fired wildly, the bullet 
clipping off dirt from the adobe shack. 
Another, a fat, swarthy fellow, whose 
little bandy legs looked as though they 
did not rightfully belong to his huge 
paunch, threw up his rifle and began 
firing into the blue sky, as though he 
had spied a marauding airplane in the 
heavens. He had emptied the chamber 
and was snapping the trigger on an 
empty barrel when Lieutenant Carreén 
and the others came up. 

Lieutenant Carreén looked at the 
swarthy, fat-bellied fellow, who still 
was snapping his trigger on an empty 
barrel. (Continued on Page 361) 
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Washington in the go’s 


By IsapeL McKenna DuFFIELD 


(Continued from October Issue) 


URING the latter part of the McKinley admin- 
D istration France presented a large, dark blue 
Sevres vase to the White House followed by 
another, its mate, during the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Jules Cambon made the presentation for France, 
and we were invited soon after to pass judgment. I re- 
member remarking to John Hay, then Secretary of 
State, that I thought the vases severely plain, and he 
corrected me by explaining that when the work at the 
Sevres factory was turned out as perfectly as these 
rare specimens, they were never decorated with 
scenes or ornamentation, that embellishment being 
reserved only for those pieces which did not reveal 
surfaces entirely flawless. Perhaps it is not generally 
known that the pair now in the White House are 
regarded as the most peerless in color, size and glaze 
in the world. 

Any chagrin which I may have felt at not know- 
ing this myself was obviated by the pleasant contact 
made with Mr. Hay’s culture. Some years later, 
lunching one day at Dorchester House in London, 
with Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. Reid being then the 
American Ambassador, I mentioned that I had been 
that morning to see a collection of Sargent’s paint- 
ings and drawings, apropos of a portrait by Sargent 
of the Count of Turin, which faced me from the 
opposite wall of the beautiful dining-room. Mr. Reid 
made many kind and interested inquiries as to my 
impressions of the pictures. Some I praised extrava- 
gantly; as to others I was only lukewarm. Mr. Reid 
laughed and said that he had once confessed to John 
Hay his lack of enthusiasm for certain of Sargent’s 
works, whereupon Mr. Hay admonished: ‘Conceal 
it, Reid, conceal it!’ “So you see we both have had 
a most profitable lesson in art from Mr. Hay.” 

My experience as the daughter of a Cabinet officer 
was in every way delightful, particularly so as the 
President’s official family, in which I include of 
course the Vice President and Mrs. Hobart, was an 
unusually happy one. We were all very soon on 
terms of the most friendly intimacy. The President's 
sympathy with everything that we did and said was 
of the most human and lively quality, not disdaining 
even an interest in the dresses of the ladies. I remem- 
ber that at the first diplomatic reception at the White 
House Mrs. Gage, the wife of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, wore a geranium colored velvet gown. It 
was startlingly lovely, and we were all enthusiastic 
in our praise of it. Mrs. Gage, however, did not 
arouse our envy by wearing it again, whereupon the 
President, recalling the beauty of the gown, inquired 





as to its fate. “Oh, I thought, Mr. President,” replied 
Mrs. Gage, “that I ought to have a fresh frock for 
each of the receptions.” “Oh, but, my dear lady,” 
protested the President, “you have not done that one 
justice yet.” Needless to say, we saw the geranium 
colored velvet gown again. 

I could give many instances of similar acts of 
thoughtfulness and tact on the part of the President. 
It was the custom, after a large evening reception at 
the White House, to invite not only those in the 
receiving line, but also a chosen few from “behind the 
line,” in the Blue Room, to stay on for a buffet sup- 
per, generally served in one of the large corridors up 
stairs. Sousa was then the leader of the Marine 
Band, and to the tune of one of his most popular and 
stirring marches, “El Capitan” or “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” we would fall behind our distin- 
guished host, who usually led us in processionthrough 
the East Room and on and up the grand staircase. 
It was on one of these occasions that the President 
noticed that there was no young cavalier for me, so 
he laughingly bade me find “the first good-looking 
young man” I could, and bring him to supper. I 
glanced around the Blue Room in despair: alas! I be- 
held there only august and important personages, 
none of whom I had the temerity to approach with 
my eleventh hour petition. Then, just on the thresh- 
old of the East Room, I was lucky enough to espy 
Archie Butt, whom I knew very well. I beckoned to 
him and told him that he was bidden to supper with 
the President. “Oh, but I’m not,” he remonstrated. 
“Oh, but you are,” I insisted. “The President has 
just told me to ask to supper—and you know an invi 
tation from the President is a command—‘the first 
good-looking young man’ I could find. And you are 
he.” When Mr. Butt was duly presented to the 
President upstairs, he said: “Mr. President, little did 
I dream this evening, when I was dressing in my 
humble quarters, that I should be supping later with 
the President of the United States,” The President 
made some laughing remark to the effect that fate 
plays sportive tricks, and in general was so very 
courteous and warm in his welcome that Mr. Butt 
spent the rest of the evening telling me what a charm- 
ing man he thought Mr. McKinley was. I told the 
President next day that I had inadvertently though 
gladly done him a favor, for he had completely cap- 
tivated a very good reporter on a very good Southern 
paper. Archie Butt in the years following, and espe- 
cially during Mr. Roosevelt's administration, ac- 
quired great popularity, and an even more impor- 
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tant familiarity with the White House, through his 
appointment as one of President Roosevelt's aides. 
When later he met an early death in the “Titanic” 
disaster there was erected in Washington a statue 
to the memory of his tragic valor. 

The President’s kindly attention to his guests was 
not confined to the White House. Once when he 
and Mrs. McKinley had invited a party consisting 
of several Cabinet officers and their wives on a trip 
through New England, the July heat was intense, 
and my father felt it extremely, as he was suffering 
from a digestive disturbance accompanied by a slight 
temperature. The President was frankly worried. 
There were but two state rooms on the private car, 
the one occupied by himself and the other by Mrs. 
McKinley. The President actually threatened to give 
up his state room, and put my father in it. My father 
remonstrated strenuously, declaring he simply would 
not have the President of the United States put out 
for him. The President persisted, and said: “All 
right, Mr. Attorney-General, there is nothing left for 
you to do but to get well.” “All right, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said my father, “I'll get well: if it kills me, T'll 
get well!’ And he did. 

When my father moved from the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s office to the Supreme Court room, we of course 
ceased to be, strictly speaking, members of the Presi- 
dent’s “official family,” though our relations with 
him remained none the less agreeable and close. The 
news of my father’s translation from one office to 
another came to me on an afternoon in January, 
when I was visiting with Mrs. McKinley in her sit- 
ting room at the White House. I used to think it a 
very pleasant room. From the windows there was a 
lovely view of the Potomac, and the walls and hang- 
ings, done in satin, were of the pallid blue so much 


affected in the 90's. There was a rosewood rocking’ 


chair, in which I must confess, one could be extremely 
comfortable, and matching it a black marbletopped 
“Empire” table, in the centre of which a Chinese blue 
porcelain lamp, oil burning, shed its radiance on a 
few books and flowers and Mrs. McKinley’s knitting. 
It was not a room which would have received the 
endorsement of a modern interior decorator, yet it 
somehow always appealed to me with a certain sweet 
flavor of its own. About five o’clock the President 
came in, with his never-failing tender salutation for 
his invalid wife. He was wearing the traditional red 
carnation in his button hole. Turning to me, a little 
abruptly, he said: “Is your carriage below?” “Why, 
yes, Mr. President,” I replied, arising in some sur- 
prise, as his words seemed to imply a dismissal of me. 
Taking the flower from his coat he continued: “I 
have just this moment sent to the Senate your father’s 
appointment to the Supreme Court. I want you to 
go straight to the Department of Justice and con- 
gratulate him. I myself would much rather have 
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been a justice of the Supreme Court than President 
of the United States,” he added. “Take this carna- 
tion to him from me, with my love.” 

“And will you return at eight,” the President 
urged, “as Mrs. McKinley will be alone, for I must 
be a stag tonight, in a bewildering forest full of lions 
who are roaring through Washington without their 
ladies.”” When, later, I returned to the White House, 
the clock was just striking the hour. I passed the 
President on the stairs, looking very handsome and 
dapper; but I noticed that the carnation in his lapel 
was pure white, which was at variance with his usual 
custom. It was not like him to change his colors: his 
was a steadfast loyalty in all things. “Have all the 
red carnations been plucked, Mr. President? Did 
father rob you of the last?” I asked in jest. “My 
wife doesn’t like red,” he said,—with which simple 
explanation he retraced his steps and accompanied 
me to the oval living room up stairs, where we found 
the mistress. “I forgot something, Ida,” said the 
President, and, stooping to kiss her, he repeated his 
graceful act of the afternoon and pressed in her hand 
his little boutonniere. Such untiring devotion, such 
touching solicitude! It was almost appalling to be 
the object of such affection. Even as his breath was 
ebbing, in his last moments of life, Mr. McKinley 
gasped a helpful word for his beloved wife, and 
begged of others to sustain and cheer her. Oh, the 
infinite pathos of those tears, which could not wash 
away the lonely widow’s grief, but which in time left 
her dry-eyed, sad and waiting until she gently died a 
few years later. 

And now that a single crimson carnation has come 
to be the token and badge of McKinley Day, I am 
always tempted to purchase a mate of purest white 
in memory of that little homely scene in the White 
House. 

As members of the Supreme Court Circle, no less 
than when of the Cabinet, we continued to be, as the 
saying is, “in and out” of the White House nearly 
every day. Very often during the long, hot evenings 
of the summer of the Spanish-American War I take 
some pride in remembering that I was really able to 
be of service to the President in the entertainment of 
the guests who would collect informally in the pri- 
vate apartments up stairs. He used to like to hear 
me play the piano, and though the White House up- 
right, truth to tell, was of a somewhat ancient vint- 
age, and usually out of tune, I never hesitated to 
respond to his invitation. He would offer me his arm, 
and escort me across the room with all the dignity of a 
maestro exhibiting his show pupil. What my audi 
ence thought of the performance I can only surmise. 
I do know, that on occasions when the President 
seemed to me to be particularly tired, I was guilty of 
rendering my most advanced and classical selections, 
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with a view to speeding the parting guest and releas 
ing him to his well earned repose. 

An important historical event with which the 
White House is especially associated for me is the 
battle of Manila Bay, which was fought on Sunday, 
the first of May, 1898. My father and I, as our cus- 
tom was on that day, went down early to pass the 
evening with the President and Mrs. McKinley, who, 
during that particularly hot and humid war summer, 
were in the habit of receiving their guests on the 
south portico. The breezes, if any, and the inspiring 
vista, including the lovely Potomac, and the superb 
height of the great monument, helped to make the 
gatherings there most agreeable. We passed through 
the door of the old stained glass partition, now dis- 
carded, which, since the days of President Arthur, 
screened off the public corridor, and to our surprise 
we saw the President crossing the great hall towards 
the Red Room. He was holding in his hand a large 
sheet of paper, several sheets in fact,-of what proved 
to be dispatches, and the expression of his face was 
tense and serious. “There has been a big fight in the 
Bay of Manila,” he said, without preamble or greet- 
ings. “We've had a cable from Dewey. The Spanish 
fleet has been annihilated.” Our first impulse was to 
shout for joy, but, repressing it, my father inquired 
whether there had been any casualties on our side. 
“Seven men injured. Poor boys!” replied the Presi- 
dent. He had been on his way, it seems, to announce 
the great news to Mrs. McKinley, but now, turning 
and handing me the dispatches, he said: “Take these, 
Isabel, and read them to my wife. You are the first 
woman in the United States to know of the victory. 
Remember this in after years. This is history. You 
will find Mrs. McKinley in the Red Room.” 


The Red Room! It was the old Red Room with 
which were associated, and always will be, my recol- 
lections of my first appearance at the White House, 
when as a little girl of ten I was taken by Mrs. Gray, 
wife of Senator George Gray, of Delaware, to call 
on Mrs. Cleveland. I can still hear through the haze 
of years the voice of the old darkey servant who 
opened the door for us, as, with a manner truly Ches- 
terfieldian, he said: “You will find Mrs. Cleveland 
in the Red Room. She is expecting you and the 
young lady.”’ Young lady, indeed! It was the most 
glorious moment of my childhood, and with a child’s 
swift vividness of impression I took in at one glance 
the room into which we were being ushered by the 
gentle old servitor who had just promoted me to the 
dignity of ladyship . . . the intense redness of it, 
the tufted brocade on the furniture, the long win- 
dows through which one saw the white falling snow, 
for it was January and cold, the large mirror set in 
the high wooden miantelpiece and reflecting the white 
and red of blooming cyclamen in two vases, the 
brazen centre light of gas with all jets burning, the 
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portraits against the ruby walls, likenesses of former 
mistresses of the mansion,Angelica Van Buren in her 
court costume, roguish with curls and feathers in her 
hair; Mrs. John Tyler in a, simple white gown en- 
riched with a necklace of pearls and a jewelled pen- 
dant on her forehead; Mrs. Hayes, life size, in garnet 
velvet, and beneath her a large red sofa on which sat 
Mrs. Cleveland. My heart went tripping fast as this 
first and fairest lady of the land rose to greet her 
matutinal visitors, for we were received sans cere- 
monie at eleven o'clock in the morning. She was in 
pale blue, trained and graceful, and her eyes, when 
she smiled her famous smile, seemed to be floating in 
a sea of light. I cherished for a long time her corsage 
bunch of fresh violets which she unpinned and gave 
to me as a souvenir of my debut in the White 
House. . . . 

With Mrs. McKinley in the Red Room . . . the 
same old room, but for the addition of a portrait of 
Mrs. Benjamin Harrison to the collection of Presi- 
dent’s wives . . . I found Mrs. Hobart, Mrs. Alger, 
Miss Long, Mrs. Nelson Miles, Miss Barber, Mrs. 
McKinley's niece, and a few others whose names I do 
not now recall. I made my way somehow to the red 
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sofa in it place beneath the portrait of Mrs. Hayes, 
and seated myself there still clinging to the dispatches 
which the President had given me. Added to my 
embarrassment, as I proceeded to carry out his in- 
structions and read them, was my chagrin at not 
being able to pronounce correctly more than one-half 
the names of this Spanish Armada. “Don Juan de 
Austria” was the only one to fall glibly from my lips; 
and oddly enough this particular ship was salvaged, 
and afterwards assigned by the Navy Department to 
the Michigan Naval Reserves, to be navigated later 
through all the waters of the Great Lakes by one 
who was destined to become by brother-in-law,— 


Divie Bethune Dufheld, of Detroit. 


The President in the meanwhile had linked arms 
with my father and led the way to the Green Room, 
where they found the Vice-President, the Secretaries 
of War and of the Navy, Alger and Long, General 
Miles, General Corbin, Senator Mark Hanna, Mr. 
Cortelyou and Leonard Wood, who had not yet 
donned the picturesque Khaki of the Rough Riders. 
It was altogether a memorable evening,—one not 
‘wholly joyous, however, for every time the portent- 
ous words of the dispatch were repeated, “The entire 
Spanish fleet has been annihilated,” the President 
would say: “Poor devils! Poor devils!” . . . with 
such genuine feeling that I found my own satisfac- 
tion in the success of our fleet tempered by the 
thought that the great heart of William McKinley 
was actually aching for his foes; for the destruction 
of the Spanish fleet was as complete and unprece- 
dented in history, and as swift, as that suffered by 
the Egyptian Pharaoh when the waters of the Red 
Sea closed over the heads of his too confident hosts. 


We remained at the White House until midnight. 
Even Mrs. McKinley overstayed the time appor- 
tioned an invalid, for our curiosity, interest and grati- 
tude knew no bounds, as more and more messages 
came pouring in, some by way of one port, some by 
another. Such laudatory commendation of Dewey 
as we indulged in!—till someone naively remarked, 
“Oh, if he could only hear us!” And I think it was 
General Corbin who retorted drily, “He can’t. He 
has cut the cables.” 


In the streets later the momentous tidings were 
shouted by sleepy news boys routed from their beds 
at three o'clock in the morning. 

For days and nights extras were printed and circu- 
lated with lightning speed, and hearts thumped with 
excitement and anxiety at the very sight and sound 
of the ubiquitous newsboys. We, in our family, de- 
pended not on them, however, for enlightenment, 
but preferred to take our history first-hand, at its 
source. Every evening thereafter found us at the 
White House, where there was sure to be a nucleus 
of men, colorful and active in the public eye, either 
already claiming or aspiring to military service. One 
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evening, with General Miles and General Corbin, 
there came Leonard Wood and Theodore Roosevelt, 


with General Joseph Wheeler, too,—he who had | 


once worn, if ever so gallantly, the uniform of a Con- 
federate soldier. “Little Jo Wheeler” had served in 
Congress with my father, and had long been a popu- 
lar and favorite figure in Washington. He was a 
little man, spare and short, wearing a beard in an 
almost beardless age; his face was wreathed in happy 
and proud smiles in spite of the decided smell of gun- 
powder in the air, for he was conspicuously content 
to be in the uniform of the Union once more, which 
he declared in a voice vibrating with feeling was the 
finest uniform in the world. “I thought my heart 
and allegiance lay only in Dixie Land,” he said, “but 
I was wrong, for my heart lies North, East, South 
and West, wherever the Stars and Stripes are flying. 
General Lee thought he was right. I thought I was 
right. But I know now that Lincoln was right.” 
And with his hand on the hilt of his new sword, 
General Wheeler, standing there under the crystal 
chandelier in the old Blue Room, raised his eyes, and 
quoted, with all the fervor of a man taking a solemn 
oath, the memorable words from the Gettysburg ad- 
dress: “United we stand. Divided we fall!” No 
wonder General Grant could not accept the swords 
of such as he! 


General Miles was then the ranking officer, and 
Roosevelt an enthusiastic but humble suppliant for 
a colonelship in the Rough Riders, not yet fully 
organized. I recalled this scene later, after only three 
short years, on the occasion of a small reception one 
Spring morning at the White House. Theodore 
Roosevelt was President, and as such Commander in 
Chief of the American Army. General Miles was 
among the invited guests, but had previously incurred 
the displeasure of Mr. Roosevelt by making various 
inimical, though he thought just, comments relative 
to some appointments in the Army. When the Gen’ 
eral was announced, the President, with a good deal 
of heat, reprimanded him within hearing of all the 
guests, which was indeed a stinging humiliation for 
the General, who replied, however, with soldierly 
dignity, “You have the advantage of me, Mr. Presi 
dent. You are my host and superior officer.” And 
so, with a cold bow, he left the company. Then 
gossip flew right out of the open windows of the Blue 
Room, gathering no sweetness in its flight over the 
tops of fragrant syringas and other early shrubs hug’ 
ging the white balustrade of the south portico, and 
the rumor persisted to the end of their lives that each 
thought the other in the wrong. It was a perplexing 
and regrettable incident, not unprecedented in Wash 
ington, and I have thought that perhaps both were 
wrong and both were right. Only three short years, 
and by a strange twist of fate the colonel of the 
Rough Riders had become a mighty idol,—his mem 
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ory to endure as such through the oncoming ages of 
American history. 

The pageant and celebration of welcome to Dewey 
in New York upon his return months later to his 
native land, splendid and stirring as it was, was no 
less splendid and stirring in Washington, where he 
was so much at home, and where most of his friends 
and admirers were waiting to render almost delirious 
tribute to him. The President also was eager to greet 
again the highest officer in the navy, and had ar- 
ranged to stand beside him on the grand stand erected 
near the Treasury Building for the purpose of review- 
ing the processionals of people from both civil and 
military life. We were included among those invited 
to the stadium of honor, and so, under these delight- 
ful auspices, was I to see and meet for the first time 
the author of the great dispatch which I read to Mrs. 
McKinley and her ladies. 


The President himself presented me to the Ad- 
miral,and kindly took occasion to tell him that I was 
the first woman in the United States to know and to 
read of the victory in Manila Bay. “How nice! 
How nice!” the Admiral genially exclaimed. “That 
makes us friends already, doesn’t it?” And in my 
willingness to acquiesce I accused him of being a suc- 
cessful diplomat, too, thinking and hoping he would 
see in my allusion to diplomacy the approbation with 
which -his sharp message of rebuke to the German 
admiral at Manila Bay was received in this country. 
I had in mind also the little verbal passage at arms 
between him and Prince Henry of Prussia at Hong 
Kong: It will be remembered that His Royal High- 
ness, then in Chinese waters, came on board the 
Olympia to say good-bye to Admiral Dewey on the 
eve of his departure for Manila. According to Con- 
sul General Wildman, who was present, the Prince 
said laughingly, but looking Dewey in the eye: “I 
will send my ships to Manila to see that you behave.” 
To which Dewey replied, courteously, “I shall be 
delighted to have you do so, your Highness. But 
permit me to caution you to keep your ships from 
between my guns and the enemy.” 


The Admiral saw my point at once, and answered, 
with a twinkle in his eye: “You know Prince Henry 
is a very nice fellow. And I'll tell you something else, 
if you'll promise not to tell. I think he thinks now, 
that I’m a pretty good sort of fellow, too.” 


The fates staged still another meeting between 
these two, when each wearing the full naval uniform 
of an admiral, Dewey of the United States, and 
Prince Henry of Prussia, they met on the floor of the 
House of Representatives on the occasion of the 
beautiful and touching ceremony in memory of Presi- 
dent McKinley. John Hay was the chosen orator, 
and his eulogy moved both men and women present 
to unrestrained emotion. I remember seeing Secre- 
tary Root shade his tear-dimmed eyes frequently dur- 
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ing the delivery, and also that Prince Henry, leaning 
far forward in his chair, followed every word with 
respectful and attentive interest. Admiral Dewey 
took note of this too, and when he and the Prince 
met again in the evening at a reception given by 
Herr von Holleben, the German Ambassador, in 
honor of the distinguished visitor, the Admiral in- 
quired of his Royal Higness if he had not been 
impressed by Mr. Hay’s eloquence. “Yes, most cer- 
tainly, yes,” he replied. “I agree with all that was 
said in praise of the splendid and revered character 
of President McKinley. But you must not ask me 
to agree with Mr. Hay’s advocacy of Republican 
principles of government, however much I may ad- 
mire your country and her statesmen.” 

In view of subsequent events these remarks assume 
a somewhat ironical meaning, for Prince Henry could 
not then have foreseen that Germany would event- 
ually throw off the purple garments of an imperialism 
which she had worn with ever increasing confidence 
in her divine right to do so since that crowning day 
at Versailles in 1871. 

All through the triumphant jubilee, for a jubilee 
it really was, Dewey and McKinley stood side by 
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side, the President constantly shifting his position so 
that Dewey stood a little more prominently to the 
front. The President never for a moment assumed 
any of the homage offered, and only acknowledged, 
with a reverential salute, the flag as it was so fre 
quently borne past us. Admiral Dewey often after- 
wards referred in terms of affectionate appreciation 
to the honor and courtesy of that generous and 
gracious act of his commander in chief. 


Mrs. Dewey was a warm personal friend of mine, 
and naturally after her marriage to the Admiral I 
saw more and more of her distinguished husband. 
The marriage proved an unusually happy one. What- 
ever the discord of opinions on the outside, the peace 
and harmony and devotion of their home life re- 
mained unbroken. The Admiral’s house on Rhode 
Island Avenue was supposed to have been a gift from 
the people of the United States, though in point of 
fact the total number of subscribers to the purchase 
of it was relatively very small, hardly more, I have 
heard it estimated, than fifty thousand. The be- 
stowal of it as a wedding gift upon his wife caused a 
storm of the sharpest criticism, and lessened some- 
what the tremendous popularity and acclaim that had 
inundated him upon his return from the Philippines. 
Misinterpretation of what the Admiral had intended 
as only a gallant gesture hurt him most deeply, and I 
have often heard him speak of the disappointment 
and pain of it with genuine feeling, almost of sadness. 


The much discussed house still stands on Rhode 
Island Avenue near Connecticut, though the rising 
tide of business on the latter thoroughfare has caused 
the abandonment of it for residential purposes. Admi- 
ral and Mrs. Dewey lived in it for some years after 
their marriage before moving into the large mansion 
which Mrs. Dewey still occupies on K Street. One 
evening just at dusk, before the transformations had 
been made in the Rhode Island Avenue house, I saw 
a young colored couple stop and gaze up at the un- 
pretentious dwelling. The man was explaining to his 
companion that “Dat” was the house of the hero of 
Manila Bay, “de one dat de peepul gib *im.” And she, 
evidently expected something much grander, ex- 
claimed with the utmost disdain, “Dat li'l thing! Is 
dat what dey made all de fuss about?” 

It has been said that a little man can never do a 
big thing, though a big man may sometimes do a 
little thing. Admiral Dewey gave to his country an 
empire,—he did more; he gave to his country the 
chance to reject that empire. 

Admiral Dewey had for years a Chinese body ser- 
vant called Ah Mah. Just before the battle of Manila 
Bay, and while the American fleet was still at Hong 
Kong, Ah Mah, having evidently heard rumors of 
impending conflict, begged leave to go ashore. The 
Admiral refused him permission for he had reason to 
suspect that the boy was thoroughly frightened, and 
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would in all probability never return to the ship if 
he once got safely away from it. In order to allay his 
fears the Admiral explained to him that the battle if 
any, would be “All same target practice.” This 
seemed to satisfy Ah Mah, who remained contentedly 
aboard the Olympia, and came unscathed through the 
engagement at Manila. One day, in Washington 
long afterwards, the Admiral had occasion to order 
Ah Mah to bring him a certain box containing valu- 
able papers. Ah Mah looked at his master apologet- 
ically, declaring that he had never seen the box “since 
the big target practice.” “And that,” said the Admi- 
ral, is what Ah Mah calls my perfectly good battle.” 

I knew Ah Mah very well, for it was his chore 
always to bring in the variegated collections of gifts, 
trophies, medals et cetera, which the Admiral’s visit- 
ors were ever eager to see and handle. The good-na- 
tured Oriental was a regular part of the Dewey men- 
age for years, both in Washington and at their coun- 
try place of Beauvoir, an attractive seat, which, as the 
saying went in the neighborhood, “all the English and 
niggers pronounced Beever.” The Admiral, an excel- 
lent horseman, used to enjoy driving out to “Beever” 
behind his spanking team of bays, and a special fea- 
ture of the excursion was the almost boyish delight 
he took in throwing nickels to the pickaninnies along 
the route. No matter how generous his supply of 
coins, his pockets would invariably be depleted of 
them by the time he reached his destination. Both the 
Admiral and Mrs. Dewey were “good providers.” 
One day when I inquired the nature of a large volume 
over which I found Mrs. Dewey poring, she informed 
me quite seriously that it was one of her most prized 
possessions, a collection of fine old recipes and good 
menus. “Whenever my husband or my guests com- 
pliment me on a good dinner,” she said, “ I write it 
down, with any pertinent remarks, for some are good 
for one season and occasion, and some for others. 
Being granted the privilege once of copying off certain 
of these choice menus I was amused to find under one 
the notation: “This is good to have when your hus 
band late in the afternoon telephones that he is bring: 
ing out six men to dinner.” 

The question of precedence, always more or less 
vexatious in Washington, became at this particular 
time more acute than usual. It was rumored that 
Admiral Dewey claimed precedence even over the 
Secretary of the Navy. One evening Secretary Long 
was my neighbor at dinner at Senator John Kean’s, 
and we had a long talk on the subject. I remember 
quite distinctly the Secretary's words. “From whom 
does Admiral Dewey receive his orders?” he asked 
me. “From you, Mr. Secretary,” I replied. “Very 
well, then, am I not his boss?”—‘“But,” he added, 
“over and above his official rank, Dewey is entitled to 
great personal recognition, as becomes a hero. He is a 
charming fellow, too, and if we were both seen walk: 
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ing down Pennsylvania Avenue, I am quite sure he 
would precede me, and properly, so, in attracting 
attention and adulation;"—-which was a modest view 
for the Secretary to take, for he was one of the dear- 
est of men. 

Thomas Jefferson sought to avoid these social 
storms by establishing the principle of pell mell, a 
choose your own partner kind of custom. Much can 
be said in favor of this cult for simplicity, but the 
very first minister to the United States, Mr. Anthony 
Merry, the representative of the English soverign, 
demurred against it with such vehemence that the 
State Department then appropriated to itself the sole 
right to sanction the rules of preferment. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, during the absence of his daughter, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, designated Mrs. James Madison, the wife of 
the Secretary of State as hostess, but soon as she 
stepped out of the White House, she lost her glass 
slipper, thus resuming the rank of a cabinet officer's 
wife. Latterly, however, in the case of Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis’s sister and official hostess, the responsi- 
bility of decision was thrown by the State Depart- 
ment on the shoulders of the diplomatic corps, who, 
true to their vocation were most gallant to the lady, 
according her the same position as that of a wife, 
her true and lawful husband taking a modest seat 
below the salt. 

Looking back on the Spanish American War, 
people speak of it now as “a mere skirmish”, but for 
those who lived through it the “mere skirmish” 
seemed decidedly important. The blowing up of the 
“Maine” was for us a fact in history as momentous 
as that of the firing on Fort Sumter for our grand- 
mothers. It was so dramatic in its suddenness. The 
very night of the explosion, as it happened, my 
sister and I were at a cotillon, — they still gave 
cotillons in those days, and the men wore white kid 
gloves. One dapper young attache from the Spanish 
Legation, who was dancing with my sister, attracted 
her attention by frequently removing his gloves and 
putting on a fresh pair. “Gloves must be cheap in 
Spain”, remarked my sister, laughingly. “Oh, but 
mademoiselle, I could not run the risk of soiling the 
back of your beautiful white satin gown,” said he, 
throwing the discarded pair under his chair where 
there was already a considerable accumulation of 
them. Poor young man! We never told him that 
towards the end of the evening we caught a glimpse 
of him down on his knees retrieving all the gloves 
which he had cast aside with a superb gesture. The 
next morning the world rang with the news of the 
disaster in Havana Harbor. When relations with 
Spain were broken off the young hero of the gloves 
came to say goodby to us. “We never dreamed the 
night of the cotillon what dreadful things were hap- 
pening. Did we?” he said. There were tears in his 
eyes, and we were truly sorry to see him depart to 
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his unknown fate. In the dissipation of ill feeling 
between the United States and Spain, which came 
about in due course, a potent factor was the popu- 
larity of Don Juan de Raino, Spanish envoy to this 
country for a good quarter of a century. 

Conspicuous among the many formal entertain- 
ments in Washington in my time was the dinner 
given at the White House in honor of Prince Albert 
of Flanders, then visiting in this country. It was, I 
think, the most elaborate dinner of the entire adminis- 
tration. The state dining room was not large enough 
to accomodate the number of guests, so the long 
corridor of the main floor was converted into a ban- 
quet hall for the occasion. The floral decorations 
were magnificent. The prevailing note was pink, 
exotically toned down with orchids of mauve and 
tender ferns interlocking the historic gold service. 
There were quantities of other exquisite flowers 
adorning the various rooms of the White House. The 
Prince was obviously impressed, and much amused at 
the names of those which he particularly admired as 
designated to him by Mrs. McKinley,—‘Enchantress 
Carnations” in the Green Room; “Sweetheart Roses” 
in the Blue Room; “American Beauties” in the East 
Room; and “Liberty Roses” in the Red Room. There 
were no toasts. The Marine Band played throughout 
and honored the Prince by playing the anthem of his 
country. His flag of orange, red and black, which 
hung for the first time in the East Room that evening, 
was later to grace many another dwelling in the land, 
high or low, when it became allied in the Great War 
with the Stars and Stripes of the United States. 

The company invited to meet the Prince com- 
prised a selection of notables culled from social and 
official Washington, including a goodly element of 
the younger set of that day, all of whom must be as 
proud as I am now to recall the time when they sat 
at the same board with that serene and blonde young 
man who was afterwards to become world renowned 
as the heroic King Albert of the Belgians. The 
Prince, of course, was on Mrs. McKinley's right, 
and on his right was Miss Frances Alger, the daughter 
of the Secretary of War. I was fortunate enough to 
be placed directly opposite His Royal Highness, and 
also to have the chance of a little chat with him 
afterwards in the East Room; and again next evening 
I met him at the house of Count Lichtervelde, who 
was then the Belgian Ambassador. The Prince was 
extremely demecratic and seemed very keenly alive 
and interested in all that he was seeing and doing in 
America. Unfortunately for the ladies present at the 
reception, he was hurried off all too early in the 
evening, and I must admit not at all unwillingly, to a 
supper that was being given for him by the famous 
Gridiron Club, that happy quizzing post of all scrib- 
blers and journalists established for the special pur- 
pose of testing their sense of humor with the most 
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acid of witty mockery, whose shafts were sometimes 
directed to one of the blood royal like Albert of Bel- 
gium, and again to a potentate of letters like Kipling 
—diverse characters, but all endowed with the high- 
est intelligence, and meeting on common ground in 
complete rapport. 

Social Washington was especially attractive 
throughout both administrations of President McKin- 
ley. Mrs. McKinley was beautiful and gentle, wist- 
fully so, but very frail, and , though bravely trying 
to overcome the handicap of ill-health, was not able 
to take as active a part as she would have liked. Mrs. 
Hobart, the wife of the Vice President, however, 
combined all the qualities that go to make a successful 
Washington hostess, and presided over many a 
notable function in the old Don Cameron house on 
Lafayette Square, which the Hobarts had leased for 
the season. The ladies of the Cabinet also had a 
share, and skilfully and gracefully augmented the 
round of festivities which are an inevitable part of 
a Washington winter. Their list was headed by Mrs. 
Sherman, wife of the Secretary of State, who was 
later to be succeeded by Mrs. Hay, the wife of John 
Hay, returning to Washington with the added pres- 
tige of his years in London as Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. Next in order of precedence 
were Mrs. Gage, and pretty Mrs. Alger, followed by 
Mrs. McKenna, my own dear mother; then Mrs. 
Gary of Baltimore, wife of the Postmaster General, 
who boasted seven lovely daughters, while Miss 
Long, daughter of the secretary of the Navy, Miss 
Bliss, of New York, daughter of Cornelius N. Bliss, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and Miss Wilson, 
daughter of the Secretary of Agriculture, were the 
unmarried trio. 

The Supreme Court, although it precedes the 
Cabinet because the judiciary is one of the three co- 
ordinate branches of the government, I mention here 
—and no mention of social Washington is complete 
without some chronicle of what goes on in “Court 
circles”. Mrs. Fuller and Mrs. White, wives of the 
two Chief Justices under whom my father served, 
were conspicuously gracious hostesses in a city which 
was replete with lovely chatelaines. Mrs. Gray, 
herself the daughter of a Justice, Mr. Stanley Mat- 
thews, Mrs. Harlan, Mrs. Peckham, Mrs. Brewer and 
Mrs. Shiras worthily maintained their traditions in 
this field. Another home to which people were es- 
pecially drawn by the cordiality of its welcome was 
that of Mr. Justice Brown, on Sixteenth Street, 
presided over by his beautiful wife, who was Caroline 
Pitts, of Detroit. There were at this time in that dis- 
tinguished circle, as appears from the foregoing list, 
a Mrs. White, a Mrs. Gray, and a Mrs. Brown, all, 
as it happened, particularly notable for their pulchri- 
tude, but referred to jocularly, and perhaps a little 
irreverently, as “the colored ladies of the Court.” 


The embassies and legations were of course always 
brilliant contributors to the season's gayiety, headed 
.by the British Embassy under Sir Julian, afterwards 
Lord Pauncefote. Things that were amusing as 
well as brilliant sometimes occurred, as they have a 
way of doing in the best regulated establishments. 
One evening as a party of us alighted from our 
carriage under that old familiar landmark, the porte 
cochere of the British Embassy, whither we had been 
bidden to a ball, we noticed in some surprise that the 
big house was quite dark. Had we mistaken the date, 
we wondered? No, for undoubtedly those were the 
sounds of revelry that reached our ears. When the 
portals were flung open to us, the mystery was solved. 
Hundreds and hundreds of wax candles were revealed 
glimmering bravely, trying to shed some lustre on 
the throng of guests. Lady Pauncefote, receiving us 
in one of the drawing rooms, in a blue brocaded 
gown, looked oddly subdued and shadowy. But in 
the ball room the candles, incredibly re-inforced and 
multiplied, achieved an effect of illumination which 
was decidedly becoming to the couples circling there 
in the waltz or the newest deux temps. “What a 
lovely idea!” we all exclaimed. “These candles give 
such a flattering light.” One prominent hostess an- 
nounced then and there that she meant to copy it. 
“Well, if you do,” said Colonel Arthur Lee, the 
military attache, now Lord Lee of Fareham, “I 
advise you to make sure of a plentiful supply of 
candles and matches. You'll need a squad of men to 
*tend them, too!” 

It seems the electric lights of the Embassy had 
gone out about ten o'clock, not to appear again. 
Attaches and secretaries were hastily summoned for 
a consultation, and the array of candles was the 
result. A general solicitation for them had been made 
of every neighbor and friend within a radius of a 
dozen blocks. Remember, this was the electricity of 


‘the 90’s, which indeed had a way of snuffing out 


quite frequently on festive occasions. My uncle, Mr. 
Justice Brown, had suffered the experience so often 
that he finally adopted the plan of having an electrical 
expert to all his dinners . . . to station himself in 
the basement and guard against repetition of such 
contretemps. 


Colonel Arthur Lee, who came to Washington in 
the early 90’s as military attache of the British Em- 
bassy, won almost instant favor with the hostesses. 
He was good-looking, agreeable and of the world. His 
purse was not of silk in those days, but he managed 
nevertheless to attract and gather friends about him. 
Once, when I was asked to come and drink a dish of 
tea in his flat, I found myself climbing up a long 
flight of stairs to his simple quarters on one of the 
upper floors of a dwelling far removed from the smart 
world of Washington. Mrs. Nelson Miles, the wife 
of General Miles, herself a charming hostess was 
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pouring tea at a small table; an earthenware tea pot, 
with a brown jug or two, was all that constituted 
the very modest service of the five o'clock rites. As 
drinks are largely a matter of fashion, and as they 
were not then in such good form as they are now 
under “Prohibition”, at that hour, cocktails were not 
missed. But from the bountiful table of her mother 
Miss Pauncefote brought real manna, luscious cakes 
and dainty sandwiches. It was such a nice tea party, 
including Miss Miles, Miss Patten, Admiral and Mrs. 
Cowles, and lovely Marian Michler, the wife of 
General Miles’s aide, and, with others, Colonel 
Maaus. I can see that little room now, white and 
bare, the walls ornamented only with a large map of 
the British Isles, which I remember thinking was very 
decorative, a mantel shelf crowded with photographs 
of interesting people, including his soverign, Queen 
Victoria, and the Prince and Princess of Wales, a 
large desk, careless with the litter of a busy man’s 
correspondence, a few wooden chairs and the green 
tops of some flowering maples showing through the 
open window, the black plumes on Mrs. Miles’s 
large and becoming hat nodding in the early sprinz 
air, and the kindred spirits of the good company are 
all so vivid and real. The regaling wit of Mary 
Patten, the polished suavity of our host’s salutation 
to his guests, all were so mirthful and kind. 

Colonel Lee subsequently married Ruth Moore 
of New York, a little lady of beauty and fortune. 
He returned to England and plunged almost immedi- 
ately into public life, being elected to Parliment, from 
which he has made a steady and picturesque gradua- 
tion towards a title and seat in the House of Lords. 
His fine country estate at Fareham was bestowed by 
him shortly after the World War on his country. 
I am sure the splendid entertainments given at Fare- 
ham could not have rivalled in pleasure those simp!2 
tea parties in Washington, with the old brown Betty 
tea pot and the humble little jugs. 

Madame de Margery, the sister of Edmond 
Rostand, the poet genius of France, came to Wash- 
ington as the wife of one of the attaches of the 
French Embassy. She was vivacious, small and dark, 
and it is hard to think of her now as very still in 
the great sleep. She had brought with her from 
France much of her eighteenth century furniture, 
which she, after being ordered away to a new and 
distant post, offered to dispose of at a private sale. 
There was only one chair which my mother particu- 
larly admired, but with which Madame de Margery 
was loth to part, as it was a gift from her revered 
brother, to whom it had once belonged. On the eve 
of her departure, however, she relented, and per- 
mitted everything to be sold. The petit fauteuil, the 
Rostand chair, as it was called in our family, is in 
the style of the early Directoire, with an exquisitely 
carved lyre back in gold, but dull, with the patine of 
Many years. (To Be Continued Next Month) 
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A Goose, a Girl and a Ghost 


(Continued from Page 344) 


Agnes heard the creaking of his chair 
—even his indrawn breath, and saw him 
moisten his lips. Then she took her cue. 
“Oh, grandfather, is it you?” she asked 
in a trembling voice. “Yes,” and the 
‘spihit’ voice softened a bit, “And I am 
sorry to see that such company has been 
admitted to the home of my children.” 
“Why, grand-daddy, what has been 


done?” 

The “spirit” turned once more to 
Ardrey. “You have cheated a feeble 
and defenseless old couple. You have 
snatched from them the comforts and 
happiness of old age and given them a 
bleak, treeless field, where failure, at 
their age, is certain. You knew you 
were robbing them, though the law 
could not touch you. But I say that 
there are those higher and more power- 
ful than man’s law. Even now I see the 
whirlwinds of punishment gathering 
about you.” 

The “spirit” paused but never raised 
its leveled, accusing digit. A sudden 
cold current, congealing as though 
blown eternally across endless Arctic 
wastes, eddied about them, moved the 
curtains behind the phantom, and com- 
pletely cold-storaged an utterly honkless 
goose. 

“Even love shall desert you, health 
shall leave you, every plan I see crum- 
bling into failure. Sudden and swift is 
the ruin I vision before you. This is no 
curse pronounced by me, but the sure 
fruits of an evil deed.” 

Weirdness enwrapped the gathering 
like a cloak. The Wraith stepped back 
and made a quick, commanding gesture. 
Instantly a blinding flash filled the place, 
and the goose slipped from his chair, 
groveled on his knees, made vain efforts 
to speak. His frozen lips could only 
part, like gasping marble slabs of a tomb. 


Agnes arose, put one protecting hand 
on his humbled head, and held out the 
other in’ an appealing gesture, to the 
“ghost.” “Can’t you avert his punish- 
ment, grand-daddy?” “Not even God 
can avert it,” sternly rebuked the shade, 


“for to do so would be to set aside His 
own law of just retribution.” 

“Must he suffer—is there nothing he 
can do?” Agnes surprised herself in the 
amount of pathos she managed to put 
into her husky voice. “Jf he repents and 
makes restitution, he himself turns aside 
the penalty.’ Stern and terrible were 
the words and the tone. 

As their echoes died away, the figure 
melted suddenly from their sight, a 
deafening crash came from the cabinet, 
and a wriggling red serpent was thrown 
out of the darkness at Ardrey’s feet. 
The poor goose gasped, leaped to his 
unsteady feet, and chattered hoarsely: 
“T will—I will—make restitution. I[’ll 
dee it back to them.” 

All was silent as the grave for a few 
moments. Tenseness sat upon them like 
some mighty other-world paralysis. Then 
the voice of the control bellowed from 
the cabinet: 

“Tt is well, good friends. Let the 
brother keep his word and depart, so 
that the seance may go on.” 

Then some one spoke up: Mr. Malin, 
You are an attorney. Can you assist 
this gentleman to make out the deed?” 

“IT think I have a blank deed in my 
home, across the street,” and he left the 
room for a few moments. 

It was a mighty chastened and trem- 
bling goose that, thanks to a ‘“‘ghost” 
about as genuine as lots of them, a few 
moments later affixed his wobbly signa- 
ture to the deed already prepared in ad- 
vance by plotters whom we are sure the 
reader will called “‘blessed.” 
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GENERAL HANK 
(Continued from Page 349) 
“Cease firing, Chapo,’ he ordered 
and gave his little mustache a twirl.’ 


Then he turned to his men. “Don’t 
fire on the captives. We shall have plen- 
ty of time later in which to kill them.” 

“Disarm them,” he commanded Gre- 
gorio. 

Gregorio secured five revolvers, a 
sword and fourteen daggers from the 
bunch. 

The lieutenant looked at the arsenal 
piled at his feet. 

“Are you sure that every one of them 
is now disarmed ?” 

“Seguro que sil” 

Carreon then stepped forward and 
glared at the prisoners. “Where is Gen- 
eral Lopez?” 

Upon hearing that name, Hank tight- 
ened his grip on his rifle until his bony 
knuckles turned white. 

“General Lopez!” he said. ‘“That’s 
the man I been lookin’ fer. Where is 
he?” 

He spoke these last words so sharply 
that the fat-faced Federal leader 
jumped. “He—he is not here,” he stut- 
tered at last. “He went up the hill to 
inspect the machine guns.” 

“Keep your rifle on these men, Sefior 
Biggs,” ordered the Lieutenant, “while 


He never finished the sentence. The 
staccato sound of machine guns broke 
out anew and a stream of lead poured 
down the canyon. The Federal machine 
gunners had swung their guns and now 
were attacking the attackers. The lieu- 
tenant and six of his men fell almost 
simultaneously. 

The remaining rebels scattered before 
the withering fire, running pell-mell for 
cover. They fell behind boulders — 
some shot and some seeking protection 
—and ran back down the canyon, shot 
down as they went. 

Other machine guns joined in and 
the air was filled with leaden songs, 
that Hank, lying prone in an unpro- 
tected spot, thought very unpleasant to 
the ear. He shifted his chew to the 
right side of his jaw and opened fire 
from the ground. The machine guns 
were about thirty yards from the hill 
in trenches. 

Back in Kentucky, Hank had become 
noted for winning all the turkeys at the 
‘turkey shoots’—but the targets had 
been smaller than Mexican heads and 
never before had he had the incentive 
of shooting for life. 

“They’re goin’ to have to stick they 
heads up to take aim at me,” he mut- 
tered, “‘an’ ev’ry time a head comes up, 
I jes’ got to knock hit down. That’s 
all they is to hit.” 

As he finished speaking, a head came 



















































into view behind one of the bulwarks of 
stone and he took quick aim and fired. 
He knew from the way the head drop- 
ped that his bullet had hit the mark, 
but had no time for further speculation 
for another head appeared above the 
second position to the right and he drop- 
ped it also. 

There were fifteen positions on the 
hilltop and Hank covered them all. The 
din of the machine gun fire, the popping 
of his rifle and the bellowed orders and 
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oaths of the Mexicans up above created 
and indelible impression upon his mind. 

A man showed his head at the fifth 
position. Hank pulled the trigger. To 
his surprise, no explosion sounded. Then 
he realized that he had used a clip of 
cartridges. A bullet went through 
Hank’s old felt hat and burned his 
scalp. He hastily shoved another clip 
into the magazine and fired. The man 
tumbled back into his nest. 

He could not miss such large targets. 
Down in Cajeme, Sonora, he shot quail 
with a rifle and in old Kentuck no 
turkey had ever been known to escape 
once Hank drew a bead on him. He 
now took a kind of solemn pride in do- 
ing this job well. And, of course, he 
must find that General Lopez . . . bang 
. .. bang! 

Hank must have killed a score of Fed- 
erals when—click! went the hammer on 
an empty barrel. He turned his head 
for an instant. 
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Then a sudden commotion above made 
him snap his head back to the front. 
Six men with bayonets fixed were 
charging down the hill upon him! 

Hank realized that “hit looked lak 
they meant bizness.”” What could he do. 
The men were not thirty feet distant. 

He thought of the revolver, with ex- 
actly six cartridges in it. He snatched 
it from his holster and took careful aim. 
“Ev’ry one of them air cartridges jes’ 
gotta bring down a man,” he thought, 
“or I’m a goner.” 

The six men were no longer plunging 
downward abreast of each other but 
were strung out in an irregular V-shaped 
formation, with a large man, probably 
the leader, Hank reflected, bringing up 
the rear. 

A crazy vision came to Hank, as he 
stood there, taking careful aim. He 
thought of a flock of turkeys coming 
down a hillside of old Kentucky in re- 
sponse to the call that he sounded on 
a goose quill. Then he raised his revol- 
ver and fired, taking the last turkey first, 
so that the others would not become 
frightened and flee. That was it—take 
the last turkey first . . . and the last 
shall be first. 

So he shot down the officer tagging 
along behind and that left five men. 
Then he shot the next to the last and 
then the next and the next. That left 
two still pounding down the slope, not 
fifteen feet away, their murderous look- 
ing bayonets pointed at Hank’s chest. 

Then suddenly the one in front, a 
wild-eyed little man, looked back of him 
nervously, to see if his comrades were 
following him. And as he turned his 
head, he fell and rolled down the hill- 
side. Whether his fall was due to con- 
sternation at what he saw or whether 
he tripped over one of the many rocks 
that ribbed the hillside shall never 
truthfully be known. Anyway, as he 
turned his head, Hank despatched the 
fifth man (and the sight of his dead 
comrades back of him no doubt was 
something of a shock). 

He rolled to a few feet from where 
Hank stood, scrambled to his feet and 
elevated his hands. He was shaking all 
over. 

“T, General of the Mexican Federal 
Army, surrender to you, bravest of all 
Mexicans!” he said in Spanish and 
bowed his dirty head. 

Hank stared at his precipitate visitor. 
“General who?” he asked at last, in his 
flatly-accented Spanish. 

“General Barro, at 
sefior.” 

“Lawdy, how many generals is they 
in this yere army?” said Hank in Eng- 
lish. “General Lopez—where is that 
houn’ dog at?” 

(Continued on Page 366) 
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SPINSTERS ARE DANGEROUS 
(Continued from Page 346) 

Sophina went straight to Mrs. Tom 
Murphy’s, her eyebrows fairly humming 
with excitement. For if Mrs. Humphry 
Driggs was being nominated for the 
presidency, the one to win over was the 
out-going president, Mrs. Timothy 
Murphy, who smiled and hated Mrs. 
Humphrey Driggs. 

Mrs. Humphrey Driggs had five sons 
—little gentlemen sons. Mrs. Tim 
Murphy had brought forth with increas- 
ing chagrin three daughters with Ire- 
land’s own orange hair and orange 
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freckles. There was a certain amused 
and superior expression in the eyes of 
Mrs. Humphry Driggs when ever those 
shining orbs rested on the three orange- 
haired off-spring. Result, Mrs. Murphy 
hated Mrs. Humphrey Driggs. There- 
fore Sophina went from the innocently 
informing Mrs. Tuttle to the capable 
Mrs, Timothy Murphy. 

What went on in the front parlor of 
Mrs. Murphy may best be described in 
the football parlance of today as a 
“huddle.” There was much sisterly love 
between Mrs. Tim Murphy and Sophina 
when Sophina left to continue her good 
will tour. 

Within the next few days she called 
on each and every mother, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Driggs excepted. There was now 
nothing more to do until nomination 
meeting—and though Sophina knew that 
those who were anti-Driggs were not 
pro-Sophina, she felt that between the 
capabilities of Mrs. Murphy, and the 
susceptibilities of Mrs. Tuttle, she had 
an even break with Mrs. Driggs. 

Meeting day Sophina supplied two 
chocolate layer cakes and a heaped basket 
of cinnamon cookies (for reminders). 
She was not greatly surprised to see the 
askance spread when Mrs. Tim Mur- 
phy took the floor and nominated her. 
Mrs. Murphy further launched into a 
long detailed speech—how Sophina was 
more than a mother—she mothered the 
whole community; how on the outside, 
so to speak, looking in, she had the 
power of a broader vision, unbiased ; how 
she had time, interest, capabilities; how 
if they were hiring an efficiency expert 
from the city they could do no better 

. therefore, “I nominate Sophina 
Pennypecker for president of this Moth- 
er’s Club!” 

Mrs. Humphry Driggs was then nom- 
inated by the other faction who did not 
hesitate to cast inuendos upon Sophina. 
But there was no dark horse—and there 
were two full weeks in which Sophina 
might campaign. She planned one simple 
strategy. It consisted in two visits to 
Mrs. Humphry Driggs. The first at the 
end of the first of the two weeks. 

It was an icy visit, but astute flattery 
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was a good thaw. Sophina left with out 
mention of the coming election. 

The day before the election, Sophina 
«went on her second visit. The youngest 
and fifth of the sons was hanging on the 
gate watching his four brothers coming 
from school as Sophina knew he would. 
She pushed a bag of cookies into the 
child’s hands. “Here, eat some nice fresh 
cookies,” she said and hurried up to the 
door. This time she did mention the 
coming election... one ear cocked for 
the returning sons. 

“Of course you’ll be elected,” 
humbly. 

(Continued on Page 364) 
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William Robert Gillis 


By CyriL 


N THE nineteenth of this August 

there died in the Mother Lode 
country, in his cabin at Tuttletown, 
Tuolumne County, California, William 
Robert Gillis at the age of 89 years. 
Gillis was born in Mississippi, and when 
twelve years old his father and mother 
made the Overland Journey to San 
Francisco, arriving there on April 22, 
1853. In March, 1854, William start- 
ed to school to John Swett and con- 
tinued with him until 1856, when the 
first high school in California was in- 
stituted. He attended for the next two 
years, finishing his course. After which 
he studied for a year or so at the Pres- 
byterian College, and later went to the 
law office of Volney E. Howard and 
Judge Lewis Aldrich. In 1855 Gillis 
entered the office of “The Pacific,” a. 
religious newspaper published by Rev- 
erend I. H. Brayton. Here he worked 
until he became a miner in the Tuo- 
lumne Hills near Angels Camp. 

William’s elder brother, Steve, found 

a position on “The Territorial Enter- 
prise” in Virginia City, Nevada. It was 
in Virginia City that Steve met Sam 
Clemens, and the two young men be- 
came the best of friends. In the spring 
of 1864, both Clemens and Gillis came 
to San Francisco, where the former 
secured a position as reporter and the 
latter as compositor on local papers. 
But as time went on, Sam got into 
trouble with the police, and it was 
thought best that he leave town for a 
while. By this time Bill Gillis had 
built himself a cabin near Angels Camp, 
wheer the was prospecting. So it was 
arranged that Sam should pay a visit to 
Bill and his brother Jim, who lived to- 
gether on Jackass Hill. It was in De- 
cember, 1864, that Clemens went out to 
this retreat in the Tuolumne Hills. 
It was my privilege to know Mr. Gillis 
rather intimately. Well do I remember 
my first visit to his house on a bright 
September morning. I found Mr. Gillis 
on his back porch busy doing some little 
handicraft work. He greeted me with a 
bright and cheerful smile, and we sat 
down on that charming porch, with a 
view of the hills which seemed to be al- 
most animate creatures in the sparkling 
atmosphere. _ Bill Gillis was small, like 
his brother Steve, and had the appear- 
ance of being wiry and strong. His eyes 
were bright, penetrating, and kindly; 
and his smile one of the most kindly that 
I have ever known. 

Mr. Gillis and I talked about a num- 
ber of things, but Mark Twain was 
uppermost in our minds. He told me 
how he, his brother Jim, Mark, and 





barroom stove, for the winters in those 


CLEMENS 


their friend Dick Stoker (Dick Baker 
of “Roughing It’’) all cabined together 
on Jackson Hill and did as much mining 
as they could. Gillis told me that he 
and Sam would go mining every morn- 
ing. There were two picks which were 
assigned to them, a sharp one and a very 
dull one. Even though Sam was a great 
sleeper, he always managed to be a 
minute or two earlier so that he could 
get the dull pick. Sam would pick and 
dig away furiously for a while, and 
then would throw aside his pick, and 
say: “My pick is too dull to do any- 
thing with, Gillis; I will have to watch 
you work,” 
Gillis said then 


that Sam would 





throw himself down in the shade of a 
tree or bush and write and meditate 
while Bill sweated in the hot sun. 

From time to time the boys would go 
into Angels Camp to get provisions, and 
learn what was going on in the outside 
world. This was a four or five mile 
ride from Jackass Hill. Angels was a 
busy mining town set amidst the foot- 
hills of the Sierras. The main street of 
the town ran down between two ridges, 
on which were built the various houses 
and stores. At the southern end of the 
town a gentle stream flowed across the 
street. A bridge has now been built, but 
in the early days the stream was always 
forded. 

When the boys came to Angels they 
always arrived there early Saturday 
afternoon. They would spend three or 
four hours shopping and seeing the 
sights. About six o’clock they would 
assemble at Hotel Angels (this old 
building is still a hotel) where they 
would partake of an excellent supper. 
This over they took chairs around the 
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parts are chilly, filled their pipes, and 
settled themselves for a delightful eve- 
ning of story-telling. It was due to his 
visit to the Gillis Brothers that Clemens 
obtained the plot for the “Jumping 
Frog” story that was the beginning of 
his fame. 

Not long before his own death Mr. 
Gillis lost his sweet and charming wife. 
She was one of the most charming ladies 
I have ever met. On my last visit to 
him, Mr. Gillis told me he often saw 
her standing at the foot of his bed with 
a smile which seemed to say, “You will 
soon be with me.” Well might Gillis 
miss his departed loved one, for they 
had dwelt amidst the beauty of those 
Tuolumne Hills for over half a cen- 
tury as man and wife. Not infrequently 
wayfarers and traveling miners would 
pass by the Gillis cabin, and Mr. Gillis 
said that his wife would never give 
them a mere handout, but would always 
invite them in to partake of her board. 
Clemens tells us in “Roughing It’: 

“In accordance with the custom of the 
country, our door had always stood open 
and our board always welcome to 
tramping miners—they drifted along 
nearly every day, dumped their paust 
shovels by the threshold, and took pot 
luck with us.” 

Mr. Gillis had the true philosophic 
turn of mind. He was characterized as 
the “Sage of Jackass Hill.” He 
looked upon the years that had gone be- 
fore with critical contrast, not merely 
with unthinking recollection, and he had 
arrived at a simple but penetrating phil- 
osophy of life which was so refreshing 
after all the quackery and humbuggery 
which is current today. To hear Gillis 
talk of his friendship with Clemens and 
the other giants of that romantic age 
made one wish that he had been born 
fifty years earlier. 

To think of William R. Gillis only 
as a man who had the good fortune to 
be intimately acquainted with Mark 
Twain in his younger years would be a 
grave mistake. Gillis was as great a 
man and as interesting a man in his 
own way as Mark Twain was in his. 
In the passing of Mr. Gillis there is lost 
to California and the West one of the 
last of the old pioneer gentlemen whose 
bravery, perseverance, cheerfulness and 
true Chrstian piety did so much towards 
making America what it is. 


Edison, the inventor of the motion 
picture, says: “I do not believe that any 
other single agency of progress has the 
possibilities for great and permanent 
good to humanity that I see in the mov- 
ing picture. Whoever controls the mo- 
tion picture industry controls the most 
powerful medium of influence over the 
people.” 
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SPINSTERS ARE DANGEROUS 
(Continued from Page 362) 


“Oh, I don’t know,” modestly dis- 
claimed the embarrassed Mrs. Driggs. 

“Yes, matter of fac’ I’m thinking of 
withdrawing in your favor.” 

Mrs. Humphry Driggs could only 
gasp. , 
“Oh, not that I don’t want to do my 
share, not at all.’ I’ve time and to spare, 
and I’d just love to arrange programs 
... fac’ I just wish you had my time, 
Mis’ Driggs, for how you're going to 
manage with Mr. Driggs and the house 
and the five children is more than I can 


see. 
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“Yes--s, it will take a good deal of 
time, won’t it,’ 

“And you do manage so well—con- 
fidentially speaking, Mis’ Driggs, you 
have the best managed house and chil- 
dren in Oleana!” 

“Oh, I don’t know, do you think so?” 
greatly pleased. 

“T do hope you can keep on managing 
them—the little ’uns—their manners are 
so cute. You’d ought to have your time 
and chores all planned out. You know 
being president means you have to ar- 
range programs—get speakers, plan teas, 
and all. I’m glad I brought it to your 
attention because I’m going to withdraw 
in your favor...” 

Of a sudden there was an enraged cry 
piercing the room, followed by a chorus 
of angry voices and such words as 
“stingy,” and “gimme one,” Mrs. Driggs 
tapped energetically on the window and 
waggled an admonitory finger. Sophina 
flushed guiltily. 

“Even the nicest need attention,” she 
murmured. She looked intently at Mrs. 
Humphry Driggs. Evidently that lady 
was without suspicion as to the nature 
of the quarrel among her usually “so 
gentlemen-like sons.” 


But it was obvious 
from the gleam in her eyes that her mind 
was alight with a plan. 

“T’ll certainly think things over, So- 
phina,” she said sweetly. “But please 
promise you won’t withdraw in my 
favor.” 

Sophina promised reluctantly. She 
went striding home considerably upset. 
Instead of saying “Sophina, I’m going 
to withdraw in your favor, I owe my 
time to my husband and family.” that 
erratic woman had said, “I’ll think it 
over.” 

“What’s up her sleeve,” grumbled 
Sophina. “Can’t give up the glory, I 
suppose.” But Sophina did not intend 
to take defeat humbly. She could give 
a speech—a speech of withdrawal that 
would make Mrs. Humphry Driggs feel 
like two cents. Yes sir, and if Mrs. 
Driggs was a lady she’d withdraw! 
Otherwise, there was another year, and 
another election. 

Exactly like an audience watching a 
finished actress (beautifully gowned for 
the occasion) Sophina watched Mrs. 
Humphry Driggs upon the platform. Of 
a sudden it flashed upon Sophina what 
that lady was doing. Why it was her 
day! ...she was humiliating Mrs. Mur- 
phy...she was patronizing Sophina... 
and she was gloriously and completely 
the queen of the occasion! 

“She appreciated the honor,” said 
Mrs. Humphry Driggs, “She was 
touched, she was flattered... but duty 
called. Surely, mothers one and all could 
understand. The president herself had 
said when she nominated a non-mother 
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for office that she had been neglecting 
duty for office. (Mrs. Murphy flushed 
an angry crimson.) And surely mothers 
one and all deserved to have the pleasure 
without the grief? One and all they had 
plenty of work to do—their work was 
in the home—a non-mother was the one 
as, (with a gracious bow) Mrs. Mur- 
phy had said. Therefore she begged to 
withdraw in favor of Sophina Penny- 
pecker. 

“The little show off!” gasped So- 
phina. But as the triumph sank into her 
soul... 

“Geez,”’ she breathed, “‘Geez.” 
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TOM SAWYER ABROAD—By Mark 
Twain, with an introduction by Com- 
mander R. E. Byrd. Harper and Brothers. 

| ge though the books which we read as 

boys and girls have an appeal for us 
as grown people as well as for us as chil- 
dren, we seldom think of them again, unless 
some special circumstance recalls them to 
our notice. This has been done for “Tom 

Sawyer Abroad” by the excellent introduc- 

tion which Commander Byrd has written for 

the new edition. 

As its title implies, this novel gives us an 
account of a trip Tom and his friends, Huck 
Finn, and Darky Jim, take over the ocean 
to Africa and the Holy Land. An inventor 
with a “lean pale face with that soft kind 
of moonlight in his eyes” was exhibiting a 
marvellous balloon at a park near Third 
Street in St. Louis, *two or three years after 
the Mexican War. “Tom, Huck, and Jim, 
went to see it, and were allowed on board. 
There Tom saw his rival, Nat Parsons. 
Tom insists that Parsons leave the balloon 
first, and while they are arguing the inventor 


pulls up his anchor and off they start for 
‘Europe, before any of them, except Parsons, 


has a chance to get off . 

As soon as their surprise has somewhat 
abated, they begin to wonder what state 
they are flying over. 
he knows by the “color” that they are over 
Illinois, Tom says, 

“What's the color got to do with it?” 

“It’s got everything to do with it. Illinois 
is green, Indiana is pink. You show me any 
pink down there, if you can. No, sir, it’s 
green,” replies Huck, and he knows he’s 
right because he’s seen it on the map! 

When they come to the Atlantic Ocean, 
Huck thus characterizes it: 

“The roomiest place I ever see and the 
lonesomest.” 

Finally they reach Africa, and looking 
down upon the jungle they see no end of 
strange sights. Jim is much surprised to see 
one lion eating another lion, and it causes 
him to do some thinking. He came to the 
conclusion that a lion wouldn’t eat his father 
if he was aware of it, but thought that he 
would eat his brother-in-law if “uncommon 
hungry,” but his mother-in-law any time! 

Before the trip is over they reach Mount 
Sinai. After they have decided to head for 
home, Tom Sawyer who is in charge (the 
inventor mysteriously jumped overboard 
sometime before this) announces: 

“It’s ten minutes to 2 p.m. now, Mount 
Sinai time. In twenty-four hours you'll be 
home (that is in Missouri) and it'll be six 
tomorrow morning village time.” 

In his illuminating and delightful intro- 
duction, Commander Byrd tells us that this 
journey of “Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn, and 
the inimitable Jim across the Atlantic has a 
thrill for the boy of 1928 that it never could 
have for the boy of 1878 (the year the story 
first appeared), or even of 1918, and a new 
fascination to all of us who are now able to 


When Huck says that . 
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James, Blanche Lee, Anne Lloyd, Cecilia Maloney, 
Jewell Miller, Madge ng Tallulah Ragsdale, Cor- 
inne B. Shiffrin, Hildegard 
Ott Russell, Isobel Stone, —_— Handel Stoddard, 
Elkanah East Taylor, Ivan Swift, Blanche che Shoemaker 
Wagstaff, Grace Wallace, Evelyn M. Watson, Tessa 
Sweazy Webb, Muriel Wright, Frank L. Alderman. 
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ANN WINSLOW Jessiz Weser Kitt 
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Drawings by Herpert E. Fouts 


Actually 5 books of verse in a single volume 


“Collections of this sort should be much in demand.” 
—Ruth Peiter in the Toledo (O.) Times. 
_.----- $2025 





MYSELF LIMITED 
by Henry Harrison 


“Harrison’s high-water mark in poetry.”’—Jos. 
Auslander. 

“Thoroughly distinctive and _ original.”—Wm. 
Griffith. 

“A magic show. ‘Last Love Letter’ lives in the 
years and not the days. It is in places finer 
than a poem. Let me put my shoulder with 
the others who are wheeling Harrison’s star 
into the truer heavens.”—Bert Cooksley. 

$1.50 
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The indispensable poetry monthly, 
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(Q)riters 


appreciate how close Mark Twain came tc 
foretelling the actualities of directed human 
flight.” 

Byrd says that the ship described by 
Twain had some of the characteristics of the 
dirigible and some of those of the aeroplane. 
He admits that the author is vague in his 
description, but he says that for someone to- 
day to attempt to describe what aeroplanes 
will be like in 1978 would be an easy task 
compared to Mark Twain’s, who wrote 
“when balloons had to drift before the wind, 
and all else was sheer guesswork.” 

—Cyril CLEMENS. 


WINGS OF SUNSET—By Ina Coolbrith. 
Charles Phillips, Editor. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

F ONLY a few of Edison’s inventions 

were known and all the rest were to be 
exhibited for the first time; if all the later 
work of Burbank were for the first time 
shown; if—if Ina Coolbrith’s later writings, 
shown to only a few even of her close 
friends, were at last to be open to the 
reader. They are; the volume will soon be 
out, perhaps as soon as this announcement. 

“Wings of Sunset” is the fitting title. 

Houghton Mifflin Company is the publisher. 

Charles Phillips is the editor. The sketch of 

her life with which the book opens is ably 

done. Professor Phillips’ charming little vol- 
ume, “High in Her Tower,” was dedicated 
to Miss Coolbrith in an opening poem. He 

writes sympathetically of her life with a 

poet’s appreciation of her high poetic powers. 
The book will be to many lovers of poetry 

a garden of delight. The deep lyrical note 

that characterizes her work is here; these 

maturer poems have the sureness of touch 
of the finished artist, the heart throb of one 
who has lived eagerly, compassionately. In 

Miss Coolbrith’s own words as she describes 

someone else, she is 





“A great soul that were fain 
To take the world’s all-pain 
Yet laugh and light and song 
To her belong.” 


The longest poem, “Concha,” will hold 
its readers by its sheer poetry and not less 
by its keen insight and portrayal of human 
nature. It is dramatic in its presentation of 
human relations. The short lines, the quick 
movement, the touching off of a personal 
opinion in three words make it delightful to 
those who might turn from pages of long- 
lined blank verse. 

Those who seek poems of passion should 
read “Pancho.” Those who feel that modern 
poetry contains nothing Méiltonic will be 
impressed by “Lucifer.” The poems about 
San Francisco, and other places dear to Cali- 
fornia hearts will hold many readers, but 
the poems, most of them are universal in 
appeal. The publication of “Wings of Sun- 
set” is an event of real literary significance. 

—Laura Bev Everett. 
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GENERAL HANK 
(Continued from Page 361) 

“General Lopez? He command the 
position up there.” 

Another machine gun burst came and 
Hank quickly reloaded his rifle, located 
the audacious gunner and knocked him 
down. 

“I’m gonna give you one more 
chance,” he yelled up at the top of his 
voice. “If you come on down I[ won't 
kill no more of ye—leastwise cep’n one 
—but if you don’t come down, I’m goin’ 
up there and kill th’ whole shootin’ 
match.” 

There was a silence. 
Burro yelled in Spanish. 
Lopez!” 

A faint halloo came in response. 

“General Lopez, they have me pris- 
oner and all the rest of headquarters. 
Come down and surrender. If you don’t 
we all die at the hands of this devil of 
an American.” 

“I give you all one more chance!” 
yelled Hank again. 

A few soldiers emerged from behind 
one of the positions, and with their 
hands up, started down the hill. They 
were followed by another group and 
then another, until the barren hillside 
was swarming with brown-faced men. 

“Gregorio!” Hank called and _ his 
little comrade picked himself up from 
behind a boulder and came forward. 

“Can you find any of the others?” 
Hank asked. 

“Sure!” said Gregorio. “I find.” 

He moved away and presently re- 
turned with Chapo, whose hand shook 
as he clutched his rifle, and one other, a 
tall slim man with a red beard. 

“Put your rifles on this bunch com- 
ing down the hill,” ordered Hank, “an 
if any of ’em makes a move shoot ’em 
down.” 

He stuck the muzzle of his reloaded 
revolved into General Barro’s back. “If 
they try any monkey-shines,” he said in 
English, “you ain’t gonna live to tell 
th’ tale.” 

A large general hiding behind a big, 


Then General 
“General 





black beard, wearing glasses and boots, 
approached with his hands above his 
ead. 


He looked at Hank. 


“T surrender,” 


‘he said. 


Hank stared back at him. ‘General 
who?” he said sternly. 

“General Lopez,” said the other, 
“sub-commander of the Federal forces 
of Sonora.” 

Hank eyed the new general in a way 
that made that caballero feel that some- 
thing was wrong with his attire. 

“T done tol’ ye,” said Hank, “that I 
wasn’t gonna kill any of ye but one. 
That thar one happens to be you, Gen- 
eral Lopez.” He looked grimly at his 
enemy. “Put down yore hands and 
draw yore gun ’cause I don’t want no 
jury saying’ I ever killed you ‘cept in 
self-defense.” 

But instead of lowering his hands, 
the general raised them higher. “But 
why?” he queried. “Why kill me and 
let all the others go free?” 

Hank glared at him. “Why? You 
murderer! You know why. For killin’ 
Joe Biggs in cold blood, when he ain’t 
never done nothin’ to ye. General Al- 
fonso Lopez, you caused me a lot o’ 
trouble findin’ ye, but I’ve found ye 
now, damn ye. Make a draw fer yer 
gun, or I'll kill ye where ye stan’!” 

“Don’t shoot!” cried the General, as 
Hank elevated his aytomotic. 

Hank paused for a minute. “Don’t 
be a wastin’ yore last breath,” he said. 
“Say yore prayers and say em doggoned 
quick.” 

“This is horrible mistake!”’ cried the 
general. ‘My name Cipriano Lopez. 
General Alfonso Lopez is not no rela- 
tion of mine. He in command to the 
north.” 

Hank let his revolver fall and then 
jammed it so hard into General Burro’s 
back that that gentleman squirmed. “Is 
that so, General Barro?” he asked. 

“Yes, on my word of honor,” 
General Barro. 

Hank bore the air of one suffering 
from a great disappointment. 

He was silent for a moment. 


said 


Then 
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he gave terse orders to Gregorio, Chapo 
and the tall fellow with the red beard 
to line up the prisoners. 

Rebel General Roderiguez’ mouth 
dropped open and his eyes bulged in 
their sockets when he saw the hundred 
odd prisoners marching into his camp 
following their leaders, General Barro 
and Cipriano Lopez, with their hands 
above their hands. Then he saw Hank 
marching back of the two generals with 
his revolver in his hand. 

After his men had taken the prison- 
ers away, he fell upon the homely Yan- 
kee and gave him a hearty embrace. “I 
will make a general out of you,” he 
promised effusively, “and give you many 
many medals of honor. You are charm- 
ing, handsome, brave, guapo, un heroe, 
a. oe 

But to his surprise, Hank drew away, 
as though embarrassed, and turned to 
the one rebel in camp for whom he en- 
tertained any great respect—a fat, squat 
Mexican, who had been born in Ari- 
zona and had lived there on ranches 
long enough to acquire a few of the 
strange gringo ways. 

Hank spat the chew of tobacco from 
his mouth, expelling his breath audibly 
and then wiped his mouth on the back 
of his hand. 

“Adolfo,” he said. 
of Red Mule.” 

He took a tobacco-stained, bone-han- 
dled knife from his pocket, cut off a 
generous chew from the proffered plug, 
returned what was left to his friend, 
stuffed the chew in his right cheek and 
shambled away. 

After supper he sat down on a bould- 
er and painfully scrawled a letter. 


“Mrs. Mattie Biggs, 


Cajeme, Sonora, Mexico. 
Dear ma: 

I jes finished eatin’ my tortillas. 
They ain’t so much as I done told you 
before. Ma I was kinder hopin’ I mout 
be able to git back home purty soon and 
set down to a good ol dinner of turnip 
greens and beans but hit don’t look that 
away now ma. I foun one of these yere 
generals named Lopez today ma after 
lookin’ all over the country fer him an 
whut you think ma hit wasn’t the right 
Lopez atall. They say that Lopez is 
jes as common herebouts as Smiths in 
Kentucky. This yere other Lopez—Al- 
fonso Lopez—is feraway to the north. 
So I reckn ma I better stay in the rebel 
army a right smart while yit. 

Yore obedient son 
Hank Biggs.” 

P. S. I forgot to tell ye ma they done 
made a general out o’ me. So I aint a 
private no more. 

Yore obedient son 
Hank Biggs.” 


“Gimme a chew 
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CALIFORNIA’S HERITAGE 
(Continued from Page 347) 


goes to school. Hygienic surroundings 
unconsciously lead to higher ideals and 
personal improvement in manners and 
deportment—a condition reflected in the 
farm life and occupational pursuits as 
well as in business generally. In fact, it 
is claimed that the best dressed and best 
mannered people today are found in the 
business and professional world. Classi- 
cal traditions of high-grade man and 
womanhood are preserved in the Grove 
Plays of the Bohemian redwoods and 
under the oaks in Faculty Glade, on the 
Campus of the University of California, 
by the women students’ annual produc- 
tion of the Partheneia which portrays the 
“Rite of the Dawn of womanhood” in 
a variety of traditional circumstances. 


It has been truly said that books are 
our substantial world. California is the 
recognized center of the school of West- 
ern Literature—the only distinctive lit- 
erature in the two Americas. Of the ten 
finest hand craft printers in the United 
States, four reside in San Francisco. 
These men are as well known in Europe 
as at home and they have won many 
first prizes in international contests. 
That there is no better library system 
than ours is proven by the fact that our 
State Librarian, Mr. Milton J. Fergu- 
son, has recently returned from South 
Africa where, by invitation of the South 
African Union, he installed our library 
system for their use. The Huntington 
Library, at Pasadena, the State Library 
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the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
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ideal hotel. 
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at Sacramento, with the Public Libraries 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles, tell 
the story of book lovers among us in the 
larger centers, while the County Libra- 
“Ties supply the remote rural population. 
The National Publishers’ Association 
credit us with the highest per capita 
purchase of books in the United States. 
Light as thistledown are the airy, fairy 
nothings of the spirit, but they add their 
quota to our intangible but very real 
assets. 





The Third Annual Convention, 
League of Western Writers recently 
held in San Francisco, was a marked 
success. —The December issue of Over- 
land will carry a feature on this meeting. 
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Camille’s Tavern 


BREAKFASTS 
. LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 
A la Carte and Table d’Hote Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 10414 
841 LARKIN SFREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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TAKING STOCK—53 YEARS 
AGO 


(From the Overland Monthly of 
September, 1875) 


In casting up accounts as to the de- 
velopments, during the sixty years past, 
in trade, commerce, manufacture, in- 
dustry, there is much of interest to be 
gleaned from the files of the Overland 
Monthly. The following editorial (the 
ETC coined by Bret Harte) appeared in 
the issue of September, 1875, page 293. 
Under caption Taking Stock, we read 
as follows: 

“While a general cry of wide-reach- 
ing business depression comes to us 
from the East, we as a State increase 
our riches with marvelous steadiness 
and rapidity; and when we are rich we 
know it, gold and goods filling our 
storehouses instead of a scum of depre- 
ciated paper currency-papier mache, out 
of which gamblers manufacture such 
beautiful things at the people’s expense. 

“The first item in a young country’s 
wealth is men. From the first of Jan- 
uary, 1875, to the thirty-first of July, 
1875, this State gained in population 
46,886. The details of this first seven 
months of 1875, and of the same time in 
1874 and 1873, are as follow: 


Jan. to July BY SEA OVERLAND 
Inclusive Come Gone Come Gone 
23,418 5,547 45,335 16,200 

18,682 6,206 28,030 13,101 

20,770 4,955 24,608 13,062 





“This is a splendid showing, we con- 
ceive, for the future of the country. 
The crops of grain and fruit, we be- 
lieve, are not estimated to reach more 
than three-fourths of the bulk and 
weight of last year. But all prospects 
go to show that three-quarters of a bush- 
el of wheat will this year be worth more 
than a bushel: was last year. It will 
be on the whole a good agricultural 
year. 

“Property has been advancing rapid- 
ly in value all over the State. A marked 
feature of the year has been the sub- 
division and sale in small tracts of many 
of the immense old-fashioned ranches— 
with good results at once to sellers, 
buyers, and to the civilized agricultural 
as opposed to the half-barbaric semi- 
nomadic stock-raising interest. 

“The immense finds of the year in 
the Nevada mines have gone far to re- 
pay and justify the enormous and in- 
creasing outlays of money and time 
spent in mining; and we are glad to 
report that millions of the money 
brought to light by this bonanza are 
being devoted to the general improve- 
ment of real estate, and to the erection 
of huge blocks of stanch buildings for 
business and other purposes. 

“Our savings banks make the best per 
capita showing of any in the world. The 
semi-annual statement of twenty-five 
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California savings banks for the term 
ending June 30th, 1875, shows an ag- 
gregate deposit account of $72,569,103, 
gold, distributed among 91,933 deposi- 
tors, giving an average of $789 to each. 

“We think on this showing our busi- 
ness prospects in all branches will bear 
any comparison or scrutiny to which 
they may be subjected, and come out 
grandly.” 





SYLVESTER’S NICKEL 
(Continued from Page 348) 
room,” Miss Brock said. “You’ve made 
it look just like a new room. I’m proud 

of you, dear.” 

The little boy blushed but said noth- 
ing. He could not think of anything to 
say. For a moment he looked at his 
teacher, longing to talk to her, Then he 
walked up close to where she sat at her 
desk and said: 

“You know,” Miss Brock, it’s funny 
the nickels Mr. Kennedy gives me. 
Every nickel he gives me yet is a buffalo 
and says 1918.” 

Miss Brock in surprise jumped up 
from her desk. Did the child know by 
any chance the arrangement she had 
made with the janitor? But one look at 
the round open face convinced her that 
he did not know. He was too happy in 
his work now. He was too proud of his 
job to know. 

The teacher pulled some dead leaves 
from a plant, as if that had been her 
reason for getting up. To the janitor’s 
little helper she said: 

“Sylvester, a great many buffalo nick- 
els were made in 1918.” 





MARY MAC LANE 
(Continued from Page 345) 


tures of her career. But she disliked do- 
ing things of that sort, and like so many 
who write solely out of their own ego, 
she found that she could not continue. 
Gradually she sank into oblivion. For 
years she figured in the news only when 
she was in the toils for debt. An occa- 
sional faithful admirer of the sporadic 
writing she had done sometimes wrote in 
to the magazines and asked, “What has 
become of Mary MacLane?”’ but no one 


seemed to know. 


And then came the brief news story of 
her death. 

To those familiar with her books, 
strange and possibly repellent, and yet 
full of a wistful and lonely seeking for 
something that life never yielded to her, 
her solitary and tragic end brings a re- 
newed sense of question and futility. 
And her body goes back to Butte that 
hated her. 

She came out of barrenness and sand, 
and now she goes back to sand and bar- 
renness. 
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Travel in California 


A Suggestion ~ 
Pickwick offers a highly de- 


sirable way of traveling to 
points in California. Modern, 
luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, frequent daily 
schedules, and lowest fares. 
And, too, you see more of the country going by Motor 


Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an Invitation ~ 
Make the new Pickwick Hotel 


your headquarters while in 
Northern California. 200 
spacious rooms, all outside 
exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 
thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 


KTAB. 


PICKWICK HOTEL 


5TH AND MISSION STS. SAN FRANCISCO 
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